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HE increasing pressure of our female population into every 
channel of employment is, perhaps, of all our nineteenth cen- 
tury problems, that which confronts us with the greatest 
difficulties. And only second to this problem is the continuous 
catastrophe of agricultural depression. 
any means possible to discover profitable employment, and em- 
ployment upon the land, for very large numbers of women, such 
a project as this might indeed 
take rank amongst the supreme 
triumphs of social science. The 
desire on the part of large num- 
bers of unmarrying women with 
slender incomes to escape from 
city rack rents and to enjoy 
country pursuits, is almost as the 
desire of the caged lark for its 
lest world of meadow and sun- 
light; only this migration from 
the city must be attended, if it 
be possible, with the minimum 
risk and the maximum of com- 
fort attainable. 
In outlining the following plan, 
I am hopeful both that some 
friendly critic may shape my 
ctude proposals on_ practical 
lines, and also that some other 
indulgent reader, burdened per- 
chance with the twin responsi- 
bility of wealth and leisure, may 
respond to the exceeding bitter 
cry of those who are forced by 
the chain of existing conditions 
to give their lives, but never 
their hearts, to their work. 
While writing thus much, I am 
not to be misunderstood as ap- 
pealing to the merely charitable 
instincts of the wealthy unem- 
ployed. I rather hope that some 
great educational organization , , ti 


If, therefore, it were by 





women who today in our crowded cities eke out an existence on 
from two hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars a year, the 
healthful enjoyment of co-operative farming under conditions of 
some comfort and refinement? 

It is with this heartfelt desire that something may evolve 
itself for many sisters in distress, that I cast upon a vast, unrestful 
ocean of social distress these crumbs of a sincere sympathy. 

The immediate object of the 
scheme is two-fold: To open a 
new field of work for women, 
and to stay the depopulation of 
rural districts. 

It may be objected that agri- 
culture, horticulture, poultry 
rearing, etc., is no new field of 
work for women. In one sense 
it is not, but this kind of work 
which has been done in the past 
in this direction will no longer 
avail. What is required now to 
meet the keen competition is 
education, systematic training 
and organization. 

Another inevitable question 
will be: “Why should women 
succeed where men have failed?” 
A reasonable answer to that can 
be readily found in the fact that 
men have not hitherto given the 
necessary time and thought to 
the lighter branches of agricul- 
ture, such as poultry and bee- 
keeping, flower and fruit-growing, 
jam and soft cheese making, and 
such like; and it may be added 
that many women are gifted with 
more of the commercial instinct, 
and love of buying and selling 
and making good bargains, than 
men. 

These points were abundantly 





May be systematized, so as to 
benefit women and benefit agri- 
culture, while offering also a fair 
Teturn on the investment of a philanthropic capitalist. 
short time since there was announced the opening of two monster 
lodging-houses in New York, on the lines somewhat of the Pea- 


body tenements. Will not someone bring within reach of those 
ee 
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The writer of the above article is one of the most remarkable women of the time. 
She is famous as ‘‘ the most beautiful woman in England.” She is a leader in English 
Social life. She is mistress of beautiful and historic Warwick Castle. But rank and 
Wealth with their allied duties form only a part of her life. By force of intellect and 
Personality she has become one of the sociological leaders of England. She has 


founded on her estates in Essex an Agricultural College for Women, and is intensely 
interested in getting women “ back to the land.’’ She writes for the leading reviews 


. educational and reform questions, and she is an eloquent platform speaker, some- 


imes using her talent in this direction in addressing a Salvation Army Meeting. 
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proved at the long sittings of the 
educational congress held not 
long ago, the subject, 
“Agricultural Education for Women,” was fully discussed by some 
of the most experienced and practical men and women of the day. 
Special stress was laid upon the commercial spirit of women, and 
the many opportunities women possessed of systematic training 
would find in supplementing, not in supplanting, the work of their 
husbands and brothers on the farm. 

The second object, to stay the depopulation of our rural dis- 
tricts, has already been met hy the objection that women’s agri- 
cultural settlements will not prevent the young men from leaving 
the country for the town; possibly not, but then the population 
is not exclusively male. If educated women can be induced to 
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give up crowding to the great cities to carry on a most precarious 


livelihood on starvation and will be contented to live a 


healthy life in the country on incomes not large, 
Further, it is not 
proposed to organize these settlements on monastic lines, but to 


wages, 
but sufficient, 


surely this will be a distinct gain on all sides. 


bring into them that social element and intercourse which has 
now been made possible by increased methods of communication. 

Why cannot women’s agricultural settlements be established 
all over England and America within easy reach of good markets 
in the large cities, and be conducted along the following lines: 

A women’s agricultural settlement might consist of a certain 
number of holdings or cottages (from six or ten to twenty) 
standing in a certain specified amount of ground (from one to 
four acres) in a district not extending over too large an area. 

Each cottage or holding might be occupied by two women 
settlers, either as partners (in which case the holding will be 
held jointly) or as “head” and “subordinate’—in which case the 
head woman will be responsible for the rent a1.d the work done. 

A Lady Warden could have the control of each settlement, as 
far as the business arrangements are concerned, though each 
settler would have complete individual freedom. 

The Lady Warden would be duly qualified as having a knowl- 
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edge of horticulture or dairy work and special capabilities for 
organization, as she will advise the settlers on the production of 
their gardens, and make all business arrangements for the mar- 
keting of produce. 

Only women would be eligible who could show practical ex- 
perience in gardening or in dairy work. The partnership of two 
women thus circumstanced would enable them to live healthy lives 
on the cheap holdings, and add gradually to their incomes, and 
it is possible that fortunes would be made. 

The settlers would be expected to cultivate the ground at- 
tached to their holdings in some of the following ways: 

Flower, fruit, and vegetable farming; bee, and poultry-keeping; 
bottling fruit, jam-making; home-made wines or dairy-work, with 
butter and soft cheese-making. 

The district must determine the nature of the produce. 

When dairy work is carried on, the butter and cheese might 
be made in a co-operative creamery. 

In each settlement there would be a factory, creamery, or 
central office and club-room under the control of a lady warden, 
where the work of the settlement would be done by co-operation, 
In fact, the co-operative principle would underlie the whole 
scheme. 














SENSE PERCEPTION IN ANIMALS 
TRANSLATED FROM DR. T. H. ZELL’S REVIEW OF HIS LATEST 


BOOK IN ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG 
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a cat 


Prof. Blanchard of Paris tells of 
who first tried to snatch her own 





that a member of the Midas tribe (claw- 


























HE well-known tale of the Greek 
painter Apelles, whose picture failed 
to please King Alexander the Great, 
while his horse, Bucephalus, neighed joy- 
ously at sight of the other horse, hardly 
proves the painter’s assertion that “the 
horse knows more of art than its master.” 
The horse’s short-sightedness would prove 
a serious obstacle in recognizing all the 
details of a painting. The fact that a horse- 
buyer must use every caution to guard 
against buying a blind horse would prove 
that deficient sight is this animal’s weak 
point. 
My book, “Polyphem a Gorilla,” seeks to 
demonstrate the theory that nature gives 
each animal only such powers and senses 


as are necessary for its existence. This 
law of economy is not a new discovery. No 


horned animal has sharp teeth, and no beast 
of prey has horns. The same law governs 
the senses. Sharp-eyed animals, such as 
monkeys, lynxes and birds show a deficien- 
cy in their sense of smell, while dogs, ele- 
phants, deer and hares—all keen-scented 
animals—are short-sighted.* 

We are apt to misjudge their actions if 
we fail to consider that the sense percep- 
tion in most animals differs widely from 
that of human beings. A dog will remain 
passive at sight of his image in a mirror, 
because his sense of smell is his most per- 
fectly developed organ, while a cat loves to 
look at her own picture. 

Prof. Perty cites some examples which 
are certainly impartial, because he attributes 
the recognition of his likeness to an ani- 
mal’s superior intelligence—which is a false 


*The grey-hounds are an exception to this rule; they 
see very well, while their sense of smell is imperfectly 
developed. 


image, which she took for another cat, and, 
failing in this, she began to scratch, and 
when that too proved unavailing, she look- 
ed back of the mirror, and at last, with hair 
bristling, she pounded on the face of the 
mirror with one fore paw and on the back 
with the other. When she realized that 
what she saw was beyond her comprehen- 
sion, she went away, resigned, like an Arab 
who has tried in vain to comprehend the 
intricacies of telegraphy. 

Prof. Perty gives another example: An 
ape, who saw himself in a mirror, looked 
for the image behind the glass, and an- 
other one tore some painted insects out 
of a book because he thought they were 
alive. Isadore Geoffrey Saint Hilare says 
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HERE are many species of phosphor- 
escent annulose animals, such as the 
cricket, the myriapoda and the ascarides, 
and yet the causes that produce their phos- 
phorescence are, to some extent, still a mat- 
ter of doubt. To judge from some of my 
own observations among the ascarides and 
myriapoda, their mysterious light is the re- 
sult of eating glowing fungus growths. 

Mr. A. A. S. Syler, the assistant librarian 
ot the Adelaide Public Library, an acquain- 
tance of the state entomologist Tepper, sat 
or his veranda on the evening of Nov. 15, 
1901, to observe a heavy thunderstorm with 
intermittent showers of rain, when he saw 
a spot that seemed bathed in a soft light, 
appear at intervals in the intense darkness. 
Upon investigation he was surprised to find 
that the light emanated from a large num- 
ber of “city” ants, who had founded a col- 
ony there. This “plebeian ant” is quite a 
large species, half an inch long, and of a 
dark copper-color. It inhabits states of var- 
ious sizes, and it holds its own in Adelaide 
and the outlying suburbs, in spite of man’s 


GLOWING ANTS *« *® « «* * 


By PROF. DR. F. LUDWIG 


apes) recognized an etched picture of his 
kind. Andouin showed a Midas the fac- 
similes of a cat and a wasp, which scared 
him badly while he pounced upon the bugs 
in the book, ready to devour them. 

Birds, according to the same authority, 
are interesting examples to prove his the- 
ory. A female Caroline-perekit, the only 
American parrot, was beside herself with 
joy when she saw her image in the glass. 
Canary-birds, too, love to look at their 
image, which they approach, thinking it is 
another bird. 

It is not a sign of stupidity that strong- 
scented animals show no appreciation of 
pictures, nor does their keen detection of 
artificial flowers, or dainties made of soap 
or paper argue any superior intelligence. 


These ants have been known 
to build hills as high as two feet, and meas- 
uring ten feet in diameter in the country or 
in the vicinity of a heath. Though they are 
in the habit of returning to their subter- 
ranean habitations at sun-set, Mr. Syler 
watched them near their shafts, occupied 
with some unusual but necessary task; 
probably closing the openings to their 
shafts, or building dikes to check the flow 
of rain-water. These ants continued to 
glow in spite of being disturbed by the ob- 
server, until he lighted a match, when the 
glowing stopped, only to begin again after 
the match had stopped burning. Thus the 
strength of the glowing light as compared 
with a burning match might be likened to 
moonlight in its proportion to sunlight. 
If further investigation should prove that 
ants, or perhaps a few species, are able to 
create a glowing light at will, and in this 
way to illumine their subterranean habita- 
tions (without any apparatus!) no one 
would question their claim to be considered 
the inventor of electric light for dwellings. 
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EScene*o: 
{the recent disaster in Martinique 
as picturediby 
The Chicago Tribune. 
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OUR hundred miles southeast of San Juan, Porto Rico, is 

the little island of Martinique, comprising a suriace of only 

380 square miles, less area than one of the average counties 
in the state of Illinois. With only one-third of this available for 
cultivation it yet supported a dense population, estimated at 
160,0C0. 

It was here that the frightful disaster of May 8th occurred, 
when between 30,000 and 40,000 lost their lives and many thou- 
sands more were injured or rendered homeless. No such loss 
of life is reported in the history of volcanic eruptions for more 
than one hundred years. 

One who had frequently visited the island describes the peo- 
ple and their homes in this terse way: “In Martinique, with very 
few exceptions, all the white people are French, all the colored 
people speak French and all white and blacks are Catholics. 
There are some well-educated persons among the colored peo- 
ple. 

“The architecture of St. Pierre was not unlike that of the 
French quarter in New Orleans. Yellow was the favorite color, 
with red tile roofs and green Venetian at the 
where glass was almost unknown. 

“What most impressed the stranger 
the brilliancy of the women’s costumes. The streets were filled 
with an endless throng of graceful swaying figures, clad in auda- 
cious color contrasts. These gay toilets were almost exclusively 
confined to the negro or mulatto population. The and 
daughters of the French white planters adopted everywhere the 
modern fashions.” 


blinds windows, 


on his first arrival was 


wives 


The great loss of life has touched the heartstrings of the world 
and the philanthropic have hastened to show their substantial 
sympathy for the afflicted. 

* * * 

One result of the catastrophe has been the increased interest 
in the study of volcanic eruptions and earthquakes. The opinions 
of scholars have been sought on every hand and scientific explan- 
ations presented at length in the daily press. One of the most 
interesting and scholarly statements was that of Dr. A. R. Crook, 
professor of mineralogy in Northwestern University, who has 
made a special study of volcanoes. He has made an ascent of the 
two highest in the world, and has climbed many others for pur- 
poses of study. Dr. Crook said in an interview in the Chicago 
Evening Post: 

“There are two great circles of volcanoes about the earth. 
One girdles the earth north and south, extending through Terra 
del Fuego (called “land of fire” because of its volcanoes), Mexico, 
the Aleutian Islands and down through Australia; the other east 
and west through Hawaii, Mexico, West Indies, Italy (including 
Mount Vesuvius) and Asia Minor. 

“These two circles intersect at two points. One of these is the 
West Indies, which include Martinique, the scene of this terrible 





cisaster; tue other is in the islands of Java, Borneo and Sumatra. 


On the former 
It is just at these points of intersection of 
the two volcanic rings that we expect unusual volcanic activity, 
and it is there that we find it. 


On the latter islands there are extinct volcanoes. 
is the terrible Pelee. 


“There has been more or less theorizing as to volcanic dis- 
turbances moving in cycles, but it cannot be proved. One fact is 
established, and that is that a volcano is an explosion caused by 
water coming in contact with the molten mass below the surface 
of the earth. This is proved by the great clouds of steam that 
accompany the action. There is no part of the earth’s surface 
which is exempt from earthquakes, and there is no regularity in 
their appearance. Volcanic eruptions are almost always pre- 
ceded by earthquakes somewhere in the circle. Recently there 
were earthquakes in the City of Mexico in which many lives were 
lost. 

“As it is impossible to predict when the next will take place, 
it is also impossible to tell where it will be. It will certainly be 
somewhere in the line of the two circles. 

“All this is of interest as showing that the earth is still in 
process of formation just as much as it was a billion years ago. 
We see the sauie thing in Yellowstone Park. There most de- 
cided changes have taken place even in the last eight years. Old 
Faithful, which used to play regularly every sixty minutes, now 
does so only once in twice the time. 

“A volcano always throws off a great variety of materials, 
hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, iron, silica (sand), sulphur, cal- 
cium and magnesium. The lava is of two kinds. That which is 
easily fusible flows more rapidly than a horse can trot. A more 
viscous kind cools into shapes like ropes. The latter is common 
in Hawaii. 

“Why do people live near volcanoes?” was asked. 

“The danger of the proximity is usually well known, but the 
iron oxides render the soil extremely fertile. You see this in 
Sicily about Aetna and Vesuvius. You see it also in Martinique, 
where the small area was occupied by 160,000 people.” 

The professor then spoke of the probable character of the 
death of the unfortunate victims. 

“Owing to the presence of the fumes of chlorine it is prob- 
able that many in Martinique were asphyxiated, and so died easily. 
Others doubtless were buried in ashes, like the Roman soldier in 
Pompeii, or were caught in some inclosed place, which, being 
surrounded by molten lava, resulted in slow roasting. It is indeed 
a horrible disaster and one which we may well pray not to see 
duplicated. Science, however, has no means of knowing that it 
may not occur again.” 

+ & & 

Professor Shaler of Harvard University offers this explana- 
tion as to the origin of volcanoes: 

“Volcanic outbreaks are merely the explosion of steam under 
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high pressure—steam which is bound in rocks buried underneath 
the surface of the earth and there subjected to such tremendous 
heat that when the conditions are right its pent up energy breaks 
forth and it shatters its stone prison walls into dust. 

“The process by which the water becomes buried in this man- 
ner is a long one. Some contend that it leaks down from the 
surface of the earth through fissures in the crater crust, but this 
theory is not generally accepted. 

“The common belief is that water enters the rocks during the 
crystallization period, and that these rocks, through the natural 
action of rivers and streams, become deposited in the bottom of 
the ocean. Here they lie for many ages, becoming buried deeper 
and deeper under masses of like sediment, which are constantly 
being washed down upon them from above. This process is 
called the blanketing process. 

“Each additional layer of sediment, while not raising the level 
of the sea bottom, buries the first layers just so much the deeper, 
and adds to their temperature just as does the laying of extra 
blankets on a bed. 

“When the first layer has reached a depth of a few thousand 
feet the rocks which contain the water of crystallization are sub- 
jected to a terrific heat. This heat generates steam, which is held 
in a state of frightful tension in its rocky prison. 

“It is at these moments that volcanic eruptions occur. They 
occur because of wrinkling in the outer crust in the earth’s sur- 
face—wrinklings caused by the constant shrinking of the earth 
itself and by the contraction of the outer surface as it settles on 
the plastic center underneath. Fissures are caused by these fold- 
ings, and as these fissures reach down into the earth the pressure 
is removed from the rocks and the compressed steam in them 
and it explodes with tremendous force. 

“The rocks containing the water are blown into dust, which 
sometimes is carried so high as to escape the power of the earth’s 
attraction and float by itself through space. After the explosions 
have occurred lava pours forth. This is merely melted rock which 
overflows like water from a boiling kettle.” 

* & * 

Professor William B. Scott, of Princeton University, who has 
studied volcanic regions at first hand, calls attention to a peculiar 
feature of the eruption in Martinique: 

“The evidence gleaned from the newspaper accounts is both 
contradictory and inconclusive. The eruption was of the explosive 
type similar to Vesuvius, but different in the nature of the matter 
ejected. In the case of Vesuvius the explosion was great enough 
to powder the lava; here, however. immense masses of the lava 
hot lava can be ascribed the des- 
The 


Gases 


were blown out. To this white 
tructive fire in the city and among the shipping in the harbor. 
report of a rain of fire was simply this white hot lava. 
probably did burn, but any fire from this source would have 
ascended, owing to the lighter weight of the gas. The sudden ac- 
cess of a body of water to the lava reservoir is the only explana- 
tion worthy on the present evidence. The eruption is peculiar. 
in that immense masses of lava were ejected along with the lava 
stream and that comparatively little volcanic dust was noticed. 
A force as great as this must have been should have powdered all 
the lava.” 
* ** 

Professor Angelo Heilprin, the eminent geologist, whose 
special field of investigation of volcanoes has been the Mexican 
region, said, in an interview appearing in the Public Ledger: 

“The appalling disaster which has visited the Island of Mar- 
tinique in the eruption of the volcano of Mount Pelee is one that 
could not have been foretold by geologists, and yet is one which 
beyond its extreme severity can hardly be a surprise to the geo- 
logical student. The region in which the volcanoes of the associat- 
ed islands are situated is one of extreme weakness of the earth’s 
crust, having become such apparently in connection with the dis- 
ruption of the Caribbean basin at the time of the dismembering 
of the Andean Mountains, which are represented by the islands 
which lie to the eastward of the Caribbean volcanoes, and consti- 
tute the outer shore of the convex curve of the Lesser Antilles. 
The condition of the Caribbean basin is one that finds its absolute 
parallel in that of the Mediterranean, on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic. 

“Basins are areas of the earth’s surface which are still unsta- 
ble, and have assumed their unstable character in connection with 
the building and the undoing of vast mountain systems. The 


geologist is not yet in a position to know definitely the conditions, 
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except in the broadest way, which underlie volcanic phenomena, 
and any explanation of the present occurrence would hardly be 


more than a surmise. The explosion may have been brought 
about by sudden subsidence of a part of the Caribbean basin, 
squeezing out the molten material that evidently lies fresh a short 
distance beneath the surface, or it may have been brought about 
by the sudden precipitation into the interior of the earth of out- 
side water; its immediate conversion into steam could have caused 
the great upheaval by an aqueous explosion alone. Or, again, a 
certain amount of instability may have been brought about as the 
result of continuous or irregular sedimentation, causing added 
weight and heat over this basin.” 
x * * 

It is said there are between 250 and 300 active craters in erup- 
tion or smoking in the Indian archipelago, and it has been esti- 
mated that there are gco active and extinct craters. Java is the 
greatest volcanic region, with about forty-five active craters. The 
gases around these outlets to the underground fires are very 
deadly. The “poisoned Valley,” in Java, is covered with the 
skeletons of men and all sorts of animals and birds. 

* * * 

One of the national enterprises which seem likely to be 
affected by the Martinique disaster is that of an inter-oceanic 
canal. Prof. Heilprin says: 

“On the line of the proposed Nicaraguan Canal there are 
both active and semi-active volcanoes, even within the basin of 
Lake Nicaragua itself, and no knowledge which the geologist pos- 
sesses can permit him in any way to indicate the possibilities of 
eruption which lie in these scenes of disturbance. At no great 
distance from the route planned, that is to say, in the volcano 
of Coseguina, as late as 1835, occurred one of the most paroxys- 
mal of destructive eruptions that have ever been recorded, the 
volcano itself being almost exactly of the dimensions of Mount 
Pelee in Martinique. It must therefore be considered as a menace 
to any structure that may be built by man. 

“So far as the Panama region is concerned, it has powerfully 
in its favor the fact that there are no volcanoes either on the 
route or near the route, and that even the seismic disturbances 
which are so common throughout South America, Central Ameri- 
ca and a large part of Mexico have been comparatively little felt 
in that region for a period of very nearly 300 years—no destructive 
eruption or earthquake having taken place there since 1621.” 

This statement from such an acknowledged authority is hav- 
ing great weight in directing public opinion. 

<= 


GREAT DISASTERS TO HUMAN LIFE 
Date. 
Feb. 24. 79- 


Place. Lives lost. 
Pompeii destroyed by eruption of Mount 


Vesuvius 


wetter eee ek ee ee re ree et re 2.000 
1137—Catania, in Sicily, overturned by earthquake......... 15,000 
1268—Cilicia destroyed by earthquake..................... 60.000 
Dec. 5. 1456—Earthquake at Naples............ 40,000 
Feb. 26, 1531—Earthquake at Lisbon...................... 30.000 
September, 1693—Earthquake in Sicily buried fifty-four 

cities and towns and 300 villages; of Catania and its 

18,000 inhabitants not a trace remained................ 100,000 
Feb. 2. 1703—Jeddo, Japan, destroyed.................... 200,000 
Nov. 30. 1731—Earthquake at Pekin......................109.000 
Oct. 28. 1746—Lima and Callao demolished................ 18,000 
September, 1754—Grand Cario WESELOMEU 66:05 dies dodc choke 40,000 
June 7. 1755—Kascham, Persia, swallowed Gis atacaictose at 40,000 
Nov. 1, 1755—Great earthquake in Spain and Portugal; in 

eight minutes 50,000 inhabitants in Lisbon perished: 

Cities of Coimbra, Oporto, Braga, and St. Ubes 

wholly overturned. In Spain, Malaga reduced to ruins. 

One-half of Fez, Morocco, destroyed, more than 

12,000 Arabs killed; 2,000 houses in Island of Madeira 

1 22 ae oe eee aR errs Cote Te er ODE ieee Se Par 100,000 
Feb. 4, 1797—Whole country between Santa Fe and Pan- 

ama destroyed, including City of Quito........... 40,000 
Aug. 10, 1822—Aleppo destroyed. .............0.0.-.0.2.. 20,000 


May 7, 1842—Cape Haytien MOSPEO REO yc iccs kd < Sokdaccens 5,000 
March 2, 1856—Earthquake in Molucca Islands.......... 3,000 
Dec. 16, 1857—Calabria, Naples, GCSELOVED ok céccciccee esse 10,000 
July 2, 1863—Earthquake partly destroyed Manila......... 1,000 


Aug. 13, 1868—Earthquake in Peru and Ecuador.......... 25,000 
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A GREAT SCIENTIST AND HIS WORK 


SOME OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF LORD KELVIN, WHO 


IS VISITING AMERICA 


A RESUME OF HIS REMARKABLE CAREER 


MONG living scientists there is no one more honored than 
Lord Kelvin of Glasgow, Scotland. Under the name of 
“William Thomson” he has been a leader in the unpar- 
alelled scientific achievements of the past century. 
Although he has spent almost all his life in Scotland and was 
professor in the University of Glasgow for fifty-two years, yet 


Lord Kelvin is a native of Ireland, having been born in Belfast 
in 1824. 
His father, Dr. James Thomson, was Professor of Mathe- 


matics at the Royal Academical Institute at the time of the son’s 
birth; but when William Thomson was eight years old Dr. Thom- 
son was appointed to the Chair of Mathematics at the old College 
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of Glasgow. This may be said to have been the turning-point in 
the nationality of William Thomson. Naturally he became a pu- 
pil at the College, and it was there that he obtained that solid 
grounding in mathematics at his father’s hands which enabled him 
to come out Second Wrangler at the close of his undergraduate 
career at Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

It was said of him while he was reading for his “schools,” 
that he studied mathematics for business and every other branch 
of science for pleasure. He was not by any means the ordinary 


pale, anaemic student. On the contrary, he combined athletics 


with study to such good purpose that he won the Silver Sculls 
and rowed in a ‘Varsity Eight which beat Oxford at Putney. In 
these exploits were foreshadowed his devotion in later years to 
yachting, which has made him a member of that most exclusive 
of all maritime clubs, the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

Soon after he had taken his degree he was made Fellow of 
his college. Then he went to Paris to study science under Reg- 
nault. In the following year, however, he was appointed to the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow, and he remained at that 
post until 1898. 
his “business” was to lecture to youths who were sometimes inca- 


But, though Glasgow was his headquarters, and 


pable of appreciating his genius, he occupied his leisure in discov- 
ering the laws of hitherto undefined scientific difficulties, inventing 
methods for overcoming them, and instructing the world in many 
new and important scientific truths. 

His work, however, has never been of the kind which stalks 


abroad with much noise and advertisement. 


It is a moot point 


whether many of the people who know of “Sir William Thomson” 
as a “great scientist” have any definite idea of what he has done. 

His ‘“‘noisiest” work was in connection with submarine tele- 
He invented instruments for receiving and automatically 
recording an electric message, which were of such extreme deli- 


graphy. 


cacy that they coull be worked at very low pressure, and conse- 
quently at once tended to correct certain errors which resulted 
from the length of oceanic cables, and also saved in the matter of 
wear and tear of the cable itself. These instruments are known 
as the mirror instrument and the siphon recorder. 

It was in a great measure owing to his untiring work and per- 
sonal supervision that the business of putting down the Atlantic 
cable was at last successfully accomplished in 1866; and when the 
Great Eastern returned from its epoch-making excursion, bearing 
Professor Thomson with all his engineering honors fresh on him, 
they were very appropriately topped by a knighthood, conferred 
by the hand of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The story of how Lord Kelvin made the Atlantic Cable a com- 
mercial success is told as follows by the Scientific American: 

“When the possibility of laying down a cable across the At- 
lantic was discussed, he pointed out that a conductor 2,000 miles 
long, unless of unprecedently large cross section, might prove a 
commercial failure, on account of the slowness of the transmis- 
sion of signals. The warnings of Thomson were not heeded. It 
was only when the 1858 cable was completed that the full force of 
his contention was appreciated. When Whitehouse, Thomson’s 
rival, failed to make good his promises of transmitting messages 
at a fair rate of speed, Thomson was sent for by the directors of 
the company, and asked to provide an instrument that would sat- 
isfy the conditions necessary for its success. ; 

“Experimenting with the reflection of the image of a candle 
thrown from his concave eye-glass on a sheet of white paper ina 
fairly lighted room, Thomson judged that the flame of a paraffine 
lamp reflected from a silvered mirror would give an image bright 
enough for the convenient reading of telegraphic signals. Such 
was the germ of the mirror-galvanometer. Mirrors and instru- 
ments were soon made; and in 1858 the mirror-galvanometer was 
is the first of 
With characteristic generosity he 


successfully applied to the cable. The instrument 


Thomson’s many inventions. 
had intended to abandon the instrument to the public, but was 
finally induced by the company to take out patents. 

“In 1867 the siphon-recorder was invented and patented by 
Thomson. Three years later it was used on ocean telegraph ca- 


bles. 
siphon-recorder are the only instruments by which signals are read 


Up to the present time the mirror-galvanometer and the 


on very long submarine lines.” 

Since then he has invented a method of sounding the ocean 
to the depth of one hundred fathoms without even slackening the 
speed of the ship. This is effected by using piano wire instead of 
the ordinary line. The wire slips through the water like “greased 
lightning,” and reaches one hundred fathoms almost instantane- 


ously. Lord Kelvin, who shows his Irish origin in his fondness 


for a joke, called this “sounding the deep C.” 

He also invented an improved compass, in which the errors 
and deviations which impaired the value of the old one, and which 
arose from the influence of the local magnetism of the ship itself, 
were, to a very considerable extent, removed. The general pub- 
Lord Kelvin’s inventions until the actual 
moment when they were recognized as complete successes; 


lic has known little of 
and 
he has repeatedly offered to leave them unprotected, but has found 
that the only way of bringing them into general use quickly was to 
patent them and work the patents. 

Many of them, however, were so far in advance of the knowl- 
edge of the day that even men of science failed to perceive the 
value and possibility of them until conviction was forced upon 
When Lord Kelvin first submitted his model 
of the improved compass to Sir George Airey, of the Royal Ob- 
Sir George pronounced regretfully that 
Lord Kelvin, however, knew better; and at 


them by the result. 
servatory, Greenwich, 
“it would not do.” 
the present day the shipping of the world is steered by “Thom- 


just as the cables of the world are ruled by 


son’s Compass,” 
“Thomson’s Law.’ 
We owe many other valuable inventions to his genius. A ma- 
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chine for predicting the level of the tides in any part of the world; 
a set of tables for ascertaining a ship’s place at sea, an1 several 
new voltaic batteries are among the most conspicuous. 

Until recently his life was divided into two parts. 
months he resided and lectured at Glasgow. His lectures were 
interesting in the extreme to the intelligent student, although he 
oftentimes indulged in flights of imagination and figures that the 
student could not follow. A gra7uate of the University of Glas- 
gow who had studied under Lord Kelvin once told me that his 
mathematical genius was marvelous. He would, when at the black- 
board in the classroom, sometimes get in a hurry and solve the 
most complicated problem at a glance. Later, when the problem 
was worked out according to the ordinary formulas his solution 
was found to be correct. 


During six 


The other six months he was accustomed to devote to the 
world at large. He has, at different times, filled the posts of Ex- 
aminer at Cambridge, President of the International Niagara 
Commission, British Commissioner at the Vienna Electrical Exhi- 
bition, scientific expert on all sorts of commissions and at all kinds 
of exhibitions. His honors have been as numerous as his offices. 
He is Doctor of the four Universities, Fellow of some dozen so- 
ccieties, Knight of the Legion of Honor, and of German and Bel- 
gian Orders, Knight and Baron of England, and has for several 
years held the high scientific position of President of the Royal 
Society. His barony was conferred early in 1892, on Lord Salis- 
bury’s recommendation. 

Lord Kelvin is in many respects a living paradox. Though 
he is one of the most modest of men, anid feels to the very full the 
difficulty of being sure of any scientific conclusions in the face of 
so much that is uncertain, he impresses all with whom he comes in 
contact with a profound conviction that he is a born leater of 
men, and that he knows considerably more of every subject that 
he talks about than anybody else they have come across. At the 
meetings of the Royal Society, it is quite the usual thing to see 
Lord Kelvin in the centre of a crowd of illustrious people whose 
names all speak for themselves, holding forth on some burning 
(scientific) question of the hour precisely as if he were at home 
in his own class-room at Glasgow. 

Lord Kelvin’s face reveals his character. The intellectual 
power of the broad forehead is unmistakable. 
are at once keen and kindly—the true emblems of great engineer- 
ing talent and extreme sensibility. 

Shortly after Lord and Lady Kelvin’s arrival in this country 
a brilliant reception was tendered them by Columbia University 
and a number of the scientific societies. It was attended by a 
host of distinguished men and women all eager to do honor to 
the greatest scientist of the age. 

‘After a number of eulogistic addresses Lord Kelvin arose to 
speak and was given a rousing welcome by the whole great com- 
pany of some two thousand rising and enthusiastically applauding 
for a few minutes. He said in part as reported by the Scientific 
American: 

“Tam not much of a speaker, but he would be poor in speech, 
indeed, who could not find words to thank you heartily for this 
splendid reception. This meeting is not only a meeting of welcome 
to a citizen of another country, but I may say it is a union of the 
sciences, and to scientific men such an occasion is always memor- 
able. 

“Some kindly references have been made by some of the 
speakers to the little I was permitted to do in connection with the 
laying of the Atlantic cable. That was a great work and a great 
monument to a great American. Others helped in the work, but 
Americans must never forget, as the world will never forget, the 
mame of Cyrus W. Field.” 
great applause.) 

Lord Kelvin then described the cable of 1858, which operated 
only for three weeks, the various disappointments that followed 
the final completion of the successful cable in 1865, of its breaking 
in two, and the difficulties encountered in grappling for it and its 
final repair, and how he acted as assistant electrician to Mr. 
Varley on board the “Great Eastern” in its completion. He then 
continued: “Science has advanced greatly during the years along 
all lines, and one of the greatest achievements is that of Marconi 
and wireless telegraphy. It is a great achievement to send a mes- 
sage inland from 100 miles out at sea, or for several hundred miles. 
The work that he has done indicates that the time will come when 


His blue-grey eyes 





(The mention of his name caused 


messages will be sped over the ocean without an intervening wire. 
But, my friends, we must not forget the great achievement which 
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gave us sub-marine telegraphy, which will continue to serve us 
well even with wireless telegraphy as a commercial success. 

“As | said before, Americans of all others, must not forget 
the work of Cyrus W. Field. 
time I first came to America. 


I always got inspiration trom the 
The first time I landed on this con- 
tinent was in 1866, and my landing was in Newfoundland. One 
might not believe it, but I got wonteriul inspiration from New- 
foundland. Ten years later, [| came over to your Centennial 
Exposition and America had given to the world then a triumph 
of science in the telephone. I got inspiration on that visit from 
meeting and talking with Alexander Graham Bell. 

“The next time I came was in 1884 and then I found the great 
achievement of Edison perfected, and New York as bright by 
night as by day through his invention.’”’ Great applause here in- 
terrupted the speaker, which did not subside until Mr. Edison 
rose and bowed his acknowledgments. 

Lord Kelvin spoke finally of the inventions which made pos- 
sible the transmission of power at high voltage and the harness- 
ing of Niagara. Of this he said: 

‘Beautiful as that wonderful work of nature is, it- would be 
more beautiful still if those waters fell upon turbine wheels every 
one of which was turning-the wheels of industry.” 

— 


THE KOSSUTH MONUMENT 
A Translation 
UNGARY is preparing to immortalize the memory of Lud- 


wig Kossuth, its former lieutenant-general, in a manner be- 


fitting this great patriot’s services to his country. Kossuth was 


the leading spirit in Hungary’s struggle for independence, and it 
was he who laid the foundation for a modern, liberal constitution- 
His countrymen began to solicit donations short- 
ly after the aged exile died in Turin, and the large sum of money 


al government. 














THE SUCCESSFUL DRAWING FOR THE KOSSUTH MAUSOLEUM. 


that was collected in three years’ time not alone gives proof of 
his great popularity, but it will enable the nation to honor its great 
hero and statesman, whose mortal remains have been brought to 
the Hungarian metropolis, by erecting a magnificent tombstone, 
and also a monument worthy of his great name. The sum of 300,- 
00 crowns has been appropriated for the mausoleum that is to be 
erected over the grave. The donations amounted to 950,0co 
crowns, and the remaining sum is to be used for a monument 
which will be erected in a large public square in Budapesth. 
—. 


It is not an uncommon price to pay $2.00, $3.00 and $5.09 an 
ounce for drugs, but when the value of a drug is equal to its weight 
in gold (about $20.c0 an ounce) then it becomes a rarity. One of 
the costliest drugs is, curiously enough, the one that is perhaps 
he most widely known by name of them all to the general public 

musk. Its retail price at the present moment is about $50 an 
ounce, $6c0 a pound, apothecary, or two and one-half times the 
value of pure gold, 24 karats fine. It is obtained from the musk 
Ceer, a very rare animal, and is contained in a follicle, of which 
there is only one in each animal, so that an ounce of the drug rep- 


1 
if 


resents approximately one of these precious animals, 
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HOW THE MEAT TRUST OPERATES 


AND WHAT THE GOVERNMENT MIGHT DO IN BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE AS CONSUMERS 
A SUCCINCT STATEMENT OF THE ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 

















DESIGN FOR NEW BEEF EXTRACT LABEL, 


—Philadelphia North American. 


~ HE investigation of the “big six,” which Attorney-General 
‘| Knox is now making, is throwing a flood of light on the 
methods of the so-called “meat trust.” The bill which the gov- 
ernment has filed in the Federal Circuit court in Chicago asking 
for an injunction is comprehensive and sweeping in its character, 
designed to destroy the alleged giant conspiracy to illegally con- 
trol the meat trade of the United States. 

The “big six” to which such frequent reference is made ap- 
plies to Swift & Co., The Cudahy Packing Company, Armour & 
Co., the G. H. Hammond Company, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
and Nelson Morris & Co. Formerly it was the “big five,” until 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger made such inroads on the trade of the 
other firms that they were finally admitted to share in the benefits 
of the close organization. 

The immediate cause of the investigation is explained in this 
brief paragraph from the market notes of the daily press: 

“Cattle prices were higher in the Union Stock-Yards in Chi- 
cago yesterday than for almost twenty years. 
the day, $7.60, was 10 cents in advance of the high mark last week. 
All the offerings were snapped up, and the buyers clamored for 
more. 
head 


The top price for 


The receipts fell below the estimates, amounting to 13,000 
President 
John A. Spoor of the Union Stock-Yards and Transit Company 


Says: 


This is explained by the packers in many ways. 


“The present price is due entirely to the short supply of cat- 
tle. caused by the drought of last summer, and the increased price 
of corn. This latter barred feeders from preparing stock for mar- 
ket last year and their cattle and sheep were hurried to the mar- 
kets to escape the cost of feeding. For the nine months ending 
on March 31 the packers have paid nearly $40,c09,000 more for live 
stock than they paid during the corresponding nine months of the 
previous year. At that the quality of the stock was not so good 

A special correspondent of the New York Evening Post from 
Kansas City, a great live stock center, offers an additional ex- 
planation: 

“The 


been one of the burdens of the ranchmen. 


removal of the Government land from free range has 
It has compelled them 
to purchase land if they would remain in the business, and conse- 
quently has made smaller ranches. The taking of the Comanche, 
Apache, and Kiowa reservations from the range last summer was 
another feature in the shortage, for fully 200,000 cattle were 
sacrificed as a result of this action. Owing to the Western move- 
ment of settlers, a large amount of Texas and Kansas land has 


been taken out of the list. All of these things have diminished 


the cattle supply for the spring market, and has made possible the 
results of the combination of interests among packers.” 

The above are the chief arguments presented on the side of 
the packers to explain the great advance in price. On the other 
hand the charges laid at their door by the investigators show a 
different situation. It is declared that 

1. A natural shortage in cattle does not exist on the West- 
ern ranges, the visible supply being but slightly below last year, 
though the supply in neighboring states is short. 

2. Eighty-five per cent. of these range cattle are owned by 
the packers or under contract to them, and are being held back 
to manipulate prices. 

3. High prices paid at the yards are manipulated, being in 
most cases of cattle under contract at lower -prices for many 
months, or of cattle owned by the houses purchasing them. In 
either case the price is put on for the effect on the public. 

4. The packers have an agreement regarding the amount of 
beef to be sold out each day, thus controlling the supply to the 
retailers. 

5. Cattle forced on the market last summer and fall were 
put in cold storage and are now being held for top prices, the 
marketing of which would result in a relief to prices. 

6. Packers have established holding yards in different parts 
of the country in which the supply coming into the market now is 
being put, to cause an artificial scarcity of prices. 

7. By the railways which it controls it maintains a boycott 
of independent packers. 

In the bill filed by the government it is shown that the “big 
six’ control about 60 per cent. of the total volume of the trade, 
having. during 1901, purchased, slaughtered, sold and shipped 
4.000.000 cattle, 5,000.co9 sheep and 6,000,000 hogs. It is said that 
in order to restrain competition among themselves, they have 
directed and required their agents at the various stock-yards to 
refrain from bidding against each other, except perfunctorily and 
without good faith, when making purchases of live stock and by 
this means inducing and compelling the owners to part with it at 
lower prices than they would receive if the bidding were really 
competitive. 

It is also alleged that these big packers hold secret periodical 
meetings and fix prices for the fresh meats to be sold to dealers. 
It is the retailer who is now making the fight on the trust even 
more than the independent packing companies and the farmers. 
The meat trust holds him as in a vise. One charge after another 
has been added until his burden has grown too heavy to be borne. 

The question is asked, 


why should the raise 


7 


“meat trust” 

















A BULL-FIGHT THAT THE PUBLIC APPROVES. 


—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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prices? Why shoul] it not aim always to keep prices down and 


raise the selling prices? The packers themselves urge this point 
and seek to gain sympathy for their cause by showing that if it 
were not for the by-products there would be an actual loss at pres- 
ent prices. Glue is ma‘e from the hoofs, combs and hairpins from 
the horns, “stearine,” an ingredient of chewing 


gum, comes from 
the sides; the fat aids in making oleomargarine, the hair goes into 
mortar, the hide goes to the tanner, and there are many other 
by-products that utilize every portion. The making of soap by 
certain companies has already grown to be a most important in- 
dustry of itself and in the arbitrary 
“stearine” 


advance in the prices of 
the smaller independent soap makers are being crowc- 
ed to the wall. 

It is perhaps true that at the present price of cattle and the 
price charged for beef the “big six” find it necessary to utilize 
every by-product in order to cover expenses. But if it is difficult 
for the “trust” to do this, how must it be for the independent 
packing concerns that do not have so many sources of revenue? 

All attempts by the big packers to gain sympathy tor them- 
selves in this matter by claiming that the farmers reap all the 
benefit and that they are making no money through the advance 
are offset by the fact that the farmers’ cattle were practically all 
sold while prices were low, and that the bulk of their offerings 
are now in the hands of the big packers in cold storage ready for 
market at the high prices which prevail at the present time. 

What can the government do to regulate matters and lower 
the prices? This is the query now on every lip. 

If it was for the interests of the farmer that such prices pre- 
vail, there would be much hesitation on the part of any one to 
suggest a change. The farmer deserves encouragement. But 
when it is simply contributing to swell the enormous dividends of 
a few who are using every device at their command to increase 
their income at the expense of the millions of consumers there is 
call for government action. 

Attorney-General Knox might accomplish something tempor- 
arily by injunctions and fines, but his department could do little 
more perhaps than force the “big six” into a still closer combina- 
tion, for if the steel trust is legitimate, a “meat trust” on the same 
principle would be equally legitimate 


* * * 


A N English writer in the Caxton Magazine of London, com- 
A paring the various newspaper offices in America, gives high- 
est praise to The Washingten Star. This is all the more re- 
markable as The Washington Star has no Sunday edition which 
is considered the financial support of so many others. He says: 

“The Washington Star is, in equipment, the finest and most 
splendid newspaper office I have ever seen. For size it will not 
compare with any of a dozen homes of the press in New York. 
It is published but six days a week, it has no monster Sunday 
edition and its circulation is only about 35.0c0 a Cay, as com- 
pared with claimed circulations of from 750,coo to 1,000,000 for 
the most popular New York papers. Yet for perfection of 
technique, for beauty of buil ‘ing and for comfort, convenience and 
splendor of offices, it stands alone. 

“But to me the most imnpressive part was the provision made 
in the parts used by the humblest work-people. The newsboys are 
as carefully studied in their lefty basement as the editor in his 
upper room. The compositors have quarters which a merchant 
prince in London might envy. Every comp. has his own cupboard, 
where he puts his outdoor clothes when at work. A marble and 
silver shower bath ts exclusively handed over to these men of the 
lino, and of the stick. The lavatory accommodation, with its 
mosaic floors, plated pipes and marble walls, comes as a surprise. 
The composing room is in keeping. It is very lofty, and elaborate 
provision is made to insure coolness in summer. Those who 
know what summer time in a southern printing office means will 
be best able to appreciate this. 

“The system of care for the employes has not been confined 
to the buildings. The Star employes resemble nothing so much 
as a family clan, their chieftain being Mr. 
dent of The Star Company. 


H. Kauffmann, presi- 
Mr. Kauffmann takes special pride in 
printing. and he has a band of men around him who have grown 
old in his service. 
Star offices. 


Son succeeds father and grandson son in The 
The comps. here are not merely human parts of a 
machine, but are members of a great body. Once a printer enters 
The Star office he regards himseli as settled for life, for he knows 
that if he keeps up to his work he will be cared for when he is sick 


and pensioned when he ts ol 1. 


One plan which has been suggested is the removal of al! tar- 
iff protection. The official figures show that during the fiscai year 
ending in 1900 the Dominion of Canada exported no less than 
$47,948.491 worth of animals and their produce. The representa- 
tives of the beef men have all along claimed that the high price of 
meat now to the consumer was due entirely to the extraordinary 
high price of cattle on the hoof. In view of this fact Congress 
might provide for an abolition of the duty on live cattle. 

The Dingley tariff amounts to $2 per head on cattle less than 
1 year old, and $3.75 per head on those over 1 year and not valued 
at more than $14, while on cattle valued at more than $14 the rate 
is 2714 per cent. ad valorem. Hogs have to pay $1.50 per hea, 
and sheep under 1 year old are taxed 75 cents per head, and cver 
that age $1.50. 

The Kansas City Journal, a strongly Republican paper, pub- 
lished in a city that rivals Chicago as a meat-packing center, de- 
clares: 

“The cattlemen are thriving too highly at the expense of the 
whole people. Congress should throw down the protection bars 
and permit the ingress of the cattle of Mexico, of Canada, and of 
This would not do away with the 
present trouble, but it would help. If Congress will suspend the 
tariff provisions which now effectually bar out Mexican and other 


other convenient countries. 


foreign cattle and sheep, and the Administration will push the 
fight against the beef trust with all expedition, the outlook for the 
Mr. Cudahy’s 
admissions that prices are higher than they have been before in 


consumer will not long remain so dark as it is now. 


twenty-five years show the entire reasonableness of demanding 
that everything possible be done toward relieving the situation.” 

During President Cleveland’s administration, when Attorney- 
General Harmon began to investigate Chicago packers, the selling 
agents all fled to Canada and stayed until the excitement sub- 
sided. As they could not be reached, nothing resulted from the 
investigation, though the records are retained in the Department 
of Justice. 

It is a notable fact that this time none tried to escape investi- 
gation and some of them were frank to say that nothing would 
result from the government's action. Did they have a tip from 


headquarters? 


HOW ONE NEWSPAPER HAS SUCCEEDED a . . 


“All this, I may be told, is not business. Perhaps not, yet in 
this case it seems to have answered well, even from a business 
point of view. The Star started in a shanty, and is now in a pal- 
ace, and the money for the change was made out of the paper. 
And in 
the times of strain, which must come in any journal with a long 
history, the proprietors have found that they had a body of men 


willing to stand by them with other interests than their wages. 


The admirable get-up of the daily sheet speaks for itself. 


“The provision of shower baths, cupboards an/ the like for 
the printers has, in the opinion of Mr. Kauffmann, answered even 
from the immediate commercial point of view. They have induced 
a carefulness and elaborate cleanliness which serve the paper well 
It is not beneficial to have a composing room like a pig-stye. 
When the men have facilities for being clean, they, as a matter 
of course, keep their linos and cther appliances clean, and this 
saves wear and tear. The composing room cf The Star is for 
Caintiness of detail more like a lady's boudoir than a printing room 
of the old time; yet it is a place where very solid and smart work 
is done. 

The news rooms and editorial departments are on a similar 
scale to the composing room. There is a very elaborate system 
of pneumatic tubes, which reduces moving about to a minimum. 
Every reporter and writer has a roll-top desk and swinging chair 
and Remington typewriter. The reporters are expected to tyne 
their work, it being found that this saves work at both ends, en- 
abling the reporter to get out his copy quicker, and is easier for 
the printers to set up. This is an jnnovation which English pa- 
pers—notably the Daily Mail—are now adopting. 

“A club is run in the building for The Star staff. where recrea- 
tion and refreshment can be had. This was started, not alone for 
the comfort of the staff, but to enable them to be on the spot when 
wanted. If the men are scattered about at the time of some su1 
den emergency, delays arise. If they are in their own club, they 
can be found at once. The club premises are worthy the rest ot 
the building, though they are eclipsed by the consulting and recre- 
ative rooms for the heads of the paper. These are the most per- 
fect specimens of old Dutch style I have ever found, and have a 
celightfully quaint old German kitchen attached to them.” 
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HE sudden development of great 
cotton mills in the South without 
adequate state legislation has in- 
troduced a new set of problems. The 
industry has sprung up there with none 
of the safeguards to labor, which ex- 
perience has shown to be absolutely 
essential. The pressure of competition 
lutely essential. The pressure of competition without such legis- 
Jation and its enforcement tends to drive the employer from one 
extreme to another. Irene Ashby-Macfadyen, writing for the 
American Federationist, speaks of her personal observations with 
special reference to child labor in these words: 

American children are dragged into the mills when scarcely 
out of their babyhood, without education, without opportunity, be- 
ing robbed of health morally and physically, forced to labor as in 
With their 
baby hands these little slaves are undermining the liberties of the 
future, not only of the cotton operatives of the South, but of the 
American working people; nor only of the working people, but 


Ss 


the days of negro slavery negro children never were. 


of the community in which they for good or evil are to play so 
largt a part. 

And what is the universal reply to your question, “Why are 
they there?” 

They are there, it is said. “to attract Northern capital,” a 
scathing comment on both those who sell and those who ask the 
sale. The southern states of America are the only section of the 
world where the crime of infant labor is permitted, a crime which 
if not quickly wiped out will write itself large on economic and 
industrial history, to the everlasting shame of the people ot 
America. 

Take the number of the children employed! 
very difficult to obtain. 


Statistics are 
In quoting figures it is to be remembered 
that we are not dealing with the denser population of the North 
and East. The whole population of Alabama, more than one-third 
of which is negro, and does not count in this connection, is only 
about the same as the city of Chicago. 

There is but one of the Southern states in which there is a 
Laber Commission—North Carolina. Mr. B. R. Lacey, as Labor 
Commissioner, gives in his last report 7.605 children under 14 em 
ployed in 261 mills. Taking this as a general average would give 
at least 20.000 children under 14 in the textile mills of the South. 

The Cincinnati Post recently sent a correspondent through 





the South to investigate the subject of child labor, simply as a 
matter of news, and particularly cautioned him not to exaggerate. 
Out cf at least one thousand children employed in five mills in 
Columbia. S. C., he estimates 400 to he under 12 years of age. Ap- 
plying this proportion to the above figures, would give at the very 
lowest computation 8,o00 little children, infants between 6 and 12, 
as operatives. He spoke personally to numbers of children, who 
said they were seven and eight, and others who were so little they 
did not know their own ages. 

To the horrified visitor the mills appear to be swarming with 
little children. The light and easy work of which the managers 
speak is to stand on their feet all day before a spinning frame, 
where the threads may break at one end or the other or in the mid- 
dle at any moment, and when the thread breaks the spool stops 
and the thread is to be rejoined and the spool started again 

A baby has one frame to attend to, but most have two, many 
have three and some have four or five. The boys are generally 
doffers or sweepers, that is, they have to change the bobbins on 
the frames as they become full and substitute empty ones. In the 
exercise of their work they often run 16 or 17 miles a day with 
their trucks. 
to perform these actions, trivial in themselves, uninterruptedly for 


The little sweeper plies a broom bigger than himself 


12 hours a day on the average, with only one-half hour for rest 
and food. We all remember how Lord Shaftesbury obtained pow- 


erful backing for his chil! labor law by inducing a gentleman in 


CONDITIONS NOW EXISTING IN SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
IMMEDIATE LEGISLATION URGED IN BEHALF OF THOSE 





UNDER TWELVE YEARs OF AGE. 


high place to repeat for 15 minutes the very action required of 
the child. 


thing to put a stop to such barbarity. 


At the end of that time he was willing to vote for any- 


Without regulation of hours there is no reason to prevent the 
mills working at night and when they can do so profitably they 
avail themselves of this permission. I have talked with a little 
boy of seven years who worked for 40 nights, in Alabama, and an- 
other child not nine years old, who at six years old had been on 
the night shift 11 months. 

In Georgia, a child missing Saturcday—a short day—loses one- 
sixth of her week’s wages. 

The wages paid these children bear out what I have said in 
regard to child labor keeping wages low. Many toil for 10 cents 
a day. 

The physical, mental and moral effect of these long hours of 
toil and confinement on the children is indescribably sad. Mill 
children are so stunted, that every foreman, as you enter the mill, 
will tell you that you cannot judge their ages. Children may look, 
he says, to be 10 or 11, and be in reality 14 or 15. 


A ck C- 


tor in a city mill, who has made a special study oi the subject, tells 


A horrible form of dropsy occurs among the children. 
me that 10 per cent. of the children who go to work before 12 
years of age, after five years, contract active consumption. The 
lint forms in their lungs a perfect cultivating medium for tubercu- 
losis, while the change from the het atmosphere of the mill to the 
chill night or morning air, often brings on pneumonia, which fre- 
quently, if not the cause of death, is a forerunner of consumption. 


No mill children look healthy. 


you are sure to find out has but recently begun work. 


Any one that does by chance, 
They are 
characterized by extreme pallor and an aged, worn expression in- 
finitely pitiful and incongruous in a child’s face. The dull eyes 
raised by the little ones inured to toil before they ever learned to 
play, shut out by this damnable system of child slavery from liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, often to be early robbed of lite itself, 
are not those of a child but of an imprisoned soul, an/ are filled, 
it always seems to me, with speechless reproach. There is un- 
fortunately no question as to the physical debasement of the mill 
child. 


The number of accidents to those poor ltt] 


tle ones who do not 


know the dangers of machinery, 1s appalling. In one mill city in 
the South a doctor told a friend that he had personally amputated 
A cot- 


ton merchant in Atlanta told me he had frequently seen mill chil- 


more than a hundred babies’ fingers mangled in the mill. 


dren without fingers or thumb and sometimes without the whole 
hand. 

So frequent are these accidents that in some mills applicants 
for employment have to sign a contract that in case of injury in 
the mill the company will net be held responsible and parents or 
guardians sign for minors. 

There is abundance of cheap white labor. Whenever a new mill 
is built they come from the hills and valleys, leaving the precarious 
holdings of land and their little crops, not realizing in the least 
what factory life means for them and their little ones. 

Until there is a law which really keeps the child under 12 out 
of the factory, economic pressure will drive it in, notwithstanding 
all the sentimental remedies offered in the place of the one which 
in every other country has proved effectual. 

Vith the child eliminated wages will rise at a natural rate, first 
to subsistence, and later. with the betterment of the standar?@ of 


“ 


living through education, to comfort point. Then the “poor 


whites” of the South will come by their own, and, I predict, prove 
one of the finest textile classes the world has known. The South 
will have an industry worked by Southern reople to be proud of, 


1 


and the whole country be the greater and the richer. 
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HOW TO PLAY PING PONG 


THE GAME OF ROYAL COURTS AND PALACES NOW BECOMING POPULAR 
By ARNOLD PARKER THE ENGLISH CHAMPION 


O indoor game of receiit years has 
won so instant and wide-spread suc- 
cess as ping-pong. It is literally the 

rage in England and is rapidly becoming 
the same in this country, while a recent 
dispatch from Berlin represented 
William as an expert player. It is far and 
away the best indoor game that has been 
invented for years and it is likely to become 
as popular as croquet was a few years since, 
and to last as long as lawn-tennis. 

The game is simply lawn-tennis played on 
a small scale on one’s dining-room table. 
The racquets were at first made of gut or 
vellum, but now wooden racquets are al- 
most exclusively used in the United States. 
The value of the wooden racquet is that it 
makes a much faster game. 

In the London Daily 


Kaiser 


the ball must be struck after it has reached 
the top of the bounce or even later, fo: 
then only have you complete command over 
the ball. 

I will first talk of the forehand stroke. 
By a forehand stroke I mean that the palm 
of the hand faces the ball. 

First comes the drive, when the ball falls 
on the right-hand side of the table. 

Swing the racquet freely at the ball so 
that the handle is further away from your 
body than the bottom. Directly you feel 
the racquet touch the bail, give a sharp pull 
upwards. This will help greatly to keep the 
ball within the court by the spin imparted. 

Next, suppose that the ball drops on the 
left-hand court. 

Step sharply across, and, swinging the 





Mail Mr. Arnod Parker, 
the champion of 
England, recently wrote 
as follows on how 
succeed at the game: 

Constant practice 
new strokes, thought 
out during spare mo- 
ments, is the secret of 


all 


to 


of 











success at ping-pong. 
Every day before 

playing at the recent 

tournament’ I thought 




















of something new, and, 
when playing, sacrificed 
games for the sake of the stroke until suc- 
cess was assured. 

First of all I will describe the most im- 
portant strokes, without any reference to 
what may be called the 
game. 

To perform these strokes it is necessary 
tor the racquet to be held as short as pos- 
sible. one to 
try to play with the thumb and first finger 
on opposite sides of the framework of the 
racquet, the other fingers holding the han- 
die, which should not project beyond the 
palm of the hand. The racquet should be 
made of vellum of good quality. 

The service claims attention first. I hold 
the ball a little below the level of the table, 
and stand about a yard and a half back. 
Throwing the ball up a little, I hit it straight 
towards the I wish it to fall. 
Directly the the ball it 
must be drawn upwards sharply, the spin 


strategy of the 


I should recommend every 


spot where 


racquet touches 
thus imparted causing it to fall rapidly and 
“shoot.” If the racquet be drawn sideways. 
the ball can be made to break in either di- 
rection. For a slow service. hold the rac 
quet so that its surface is parallel to the 
floor, and cut the ball as quickly as 
ble. It will rise slowly and break almost 
ai right angles. 

The strokes, apart from the service. can 
be divided into two main classes—(a) 
half volley, (b) all other strokes. 

A half volley is a ball taken immediately 
aiter striking the table. You hit where you 
think the ball will be, not at the ball itself. 
It is, therefore, almost impossible to actual- 


DOSSI1 


the 


ly hit in half volleying; it is the ball which 
hits your racquet and bounces off. 
This is purely defensive play. To attack, 


A LESSON IN STRATEGY 


racquet from right to left parallel to the 
table as if you were driving to the left, let 
the hand bend back so that the ball is actu- 
ally sent short down the right hand side 
with a screw that makes it almost impossi- 
ble to take. 

When the ball bounces rather high it can 
be smashed straight on to the table, but if 
your opponent gets back so as to take the 
return, turn your wrist so that the ball is 
gently hit at right angles to the flight or 
even underneath; it will drop 
close to the net and come straight up or 
even bounce back over the net. 

An effective stroke in reply to a hard 
drive is that called the “crouch smash.” As 
the ball comes towards you, crouch down 
and hit the ball with the racquet above the 
Wrist just as it passes the 


somewhat 


edge of the table. This is 
a good return for a hard 
service, but is ditti- 
cult to accomplish. All 
these strokes can be done 


most 


back-handed—in fact, some 
are much easier, as, owine 
to the wrist having m 

play in the proper direc- 
tion, a greater twist can be 








pert of the game—namely: its strategy, 
or science, as apart from the “moves,” so 
to speak. 

It will be gathered from the strokes de- 
scribed above that I play both back and 
fore hand. This gives many more oppor- 
tunities for deceiving an opponent. Variety 
is the secret of success; never let your op- 
ponent anticipate your intentions. 

One ,of the most annoying things that 
can happen is for the ba!! .o hit the top of 
But that is 
nothing to a ball hitting the post hard, then 
dropping on the net, and finally on the edge 
of the table. 


the net and literally craw! over. 


When driven to swing around a great 
deal to take a hard drive, after hitting the 
ball do not stop ana turn back, but continue 
the swing the same way so as to make a 
complete circle; you get square with the 
table much quicker by doing this. I have 
chiefly spoken of drives falling near the 
side lines. These are usually more difficult 
to take than a ball straight down the cen- 
ter. But used occasionally so as to cause 
surprise, it is most effective. The spin im- 
parted by practically all the strokes men- 
tioned not only makes the ball break off 
the table but curve considerably in the air, 
So much so that a player who meets them 
for the first time frequently misses the ball 
altogether. 

Now to describe a game as played at 
Hendon for four players. Fix a tape down 
the middle of the table, dividing it into four 
oblongs. I take the right half of one side 
and my partner the left. In the first game 
I serve and play every ball into my oppo- 
nent’s left-hand court; it must be returned 
to my partner’s half, and he must send it to 
our other opponent, who has to return to 
me. Any ball returned to the wrong court 
counts as if it did not touch the table. Vary 
the rotation every game, so that every one 
plays diagonally and straight. 

I must add a little advice to beginners, 
Don’t get disheartened if you find that for 
the first few games the ball never touches 
your racquet. It will come in time. Try 
at first simply to hit the ball with the mid- 
dle of the racquet. The will come, 
Then commence to develop the strokes 
described above. When fairly accurate take 
another; and co on until you begin to get 
ideas of your own, then you can develop 
them. 


rest 





K. 





imparted to the ball. 

In addition, a ball falling 
on the right hand side of 
the driven 
with the back of the hand 
in any desired direction. | 


court can be 
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only use this stroke in case 


























I am pressed by a hard 
ball. 

Now for the (to my 
mind) most interesting 
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HE recent remarkable discovery by Dr. Herz of the body 

of a huge mammoth in a bed of glacier ice in eastern Si- 

beria, has again revived among scientific thinkers, the 
discussion of the manifest changes the earth has undergone since 
these mammoth quadrupeds fed in lands of abounding pastures, 
where snow and ice have held sway for thousands of years. A 
mammoth locked in glacier ice has seemed to be an enigma diffi- 
cult to solve and in this case we have one peculiarly hard to solve 
as linked to existing causes and all manner of suggestions, wise 
or otherwise, have been put forth to aid in the longed-for solution. 

As far back as the summer of 1799 a mammoth was found by 
Dr. Adams frozen in a glacier of clear ice, which abutted against 
the beach at the mouth of the Lena river in northern Siberia. The 
skeleton of this animal, I believe, is mounted in the museum of St. 
Petersburg. It was so well preserved in the matrix of ice that 
Cuvier, after close review of the accompanying conditions declared 
that the animal was suddenly killed and immediately buried in a 
frosty grave, and that it had remained in that condition from the 
day it was overtaken by some sudden catastrophe. Since that time 
a large number of these animals have been foun’ in the Arctic 
world. Many of them are remarkably well preserved. Their flesh 
kept for thousands of years in cold storage, was in some cases so 
fresh that it was untainted as though but yesterday slain and 
sealed away in ice. The Lena mammoth afforded food for 
wolves and bears for years as it gradually melted from the great 
ice wall and fell from a height of forty feet to the beach. The 
woolly rhinoceros was associated in life with the arctic mam- 
moth, and in the stomach ‘of one of these, was food undigested, 
and even in the mouth was found the remains of food partly mas- 
ticated. 

Such things as these necessarily led to the conclusion that the 
animals thus involved were overtaken on the spot and immediately 
encased in ice. It is said that the brain and blood corpuscles in 
some cases showed no sign of decay. The very pupil of the eye 
was undecayed, and the general condition of the body showed no 
disturbance since the ice closed in around it. There appears to 
have been a general distribution of the mammoth and his com 
peers over the frozen belt of the arctic world. Many of them 
have been found in Alaskan ice, where they have been dug up by 
gold seekers in many parts of that country. The Indians and 
Eskimos use the tallow rendered to burn in lamps and candles, 
and there are today samples of this rendered mammoth tallow in 
the Smithsonian Museum at Washington. 

It seems that Dr. Herz’ mammoth has afforded some very 
striking features. In addition to the undigested food in the stom- 
ach, which the animal had put there the day he perished, there 
was a tuit of grass in the animal’s mouth, which the trunk ha] 
gathered to thrust there just before its death, which plainly shows 
that suddenness is the word we can use as a correct epitaph ot 
this great Arctic graveyard. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for these re- 
markable phenomena of the frozen world. With our present 
knowledge we cannot understand how a comparatively warm region 
can so suddenly become a frozen land, and yet this seems to be 
the testimony of the witnesses that crowd in to testify. Some 
have claimed that the earth’s center of gravity became shifted, 
which tilted its axis and sent a wave from other lands to the poles. 
This theory failed to take root from various reasons, chiefly be- 
cause men could not be made to believe that a shifting of the 


earth's gravity could tilt the axis, for it coul! make no difference 


/ THE HUGE PACHEDERM LUXURIATING IN POLAR 
PASTURES, SUDDENLY KILLED AND 


BURIED IN GLACIER SNOWS. 
By ISAAC N. VAIL 


where the center of gravity was placed, the hemispheres on either 
side of it would weigh the same from the very nature of the prob- 
lem. Besides, it would seem impossible for the poles to swing 
suddenly out of position, even if they could become tilted. And 
further, if they could suddenly throw an ocean about the pole by 
a change of gravity and axis tilting, how could that bury the 
mammoth under vast masses of snow, for they are today locked 
down in glacier ice, and glacier ice is packed and solidified snow. 

Another theory that found favor for awhile was that a 
change occurred in the direction of oceanic currents. A warm 
current running toward the Arctic would temper the climate as 
the gulf stream today affects the climate of the British Isles. A 
change by which a cold current would supplant a warm one would 
certainly bring about a colder, an it may be a frigid condition; 
but these currents could not possibly change places suddenly, and 
even if they could do so, they could not pile snows so rapidly over 
the mammoth hordes feeding in their pastures, that they could not 
be allowed time to digest their food, nor even to masticate and 
swallow it aiter it was put into the.mouth, before death occurred. 

Dr. Herz says 


that his mammeth must have been foraging on 
the brink of a precipice, and after taking a tuft of hay into his 
mouth, suddenly fell and was instantly killed. But here again we 
are confronted by the fact that even if instantly killed with mouth 
and stomach filled, it is impossible to contrive how the body 
froze up so quickly as not to allow the food to decay or ferment. 
Did the animal fall from a precipice whose top was covered with 
grass into a bank of snow at its base? From the doctor’s descrip- 
tion of the retiring position in which the animal was found, with 
his legs partly bent under him, it would seem that he was killed 
in a bed of snow. But how are we to reconcile the snow bank at 
the foot of a precipice in a climate sufficiently arctic to freeze a 
mammoth and yet sufficiently mild to afford him pasturage on 
the precipice top? Then again it is a little out of order for a 
mammoth to feed on the top of a precipice or pinnacle. 

It seems very likely that the Arctic world was subject to a 
climate somewhat wintery, as these animals are covered with a 
thick coat of hair to adapt them to their environment. 

Another theory very generally advocated is the elevation of 
the Arctic regions so high as to place it in the region of eternal 
snow; but here again the philosopher says continents cannot be 
suddenly elevated. Doubtless a great elevation will bring about a 
cold climate, but it 1s again said to be impossible to cever a con- 
tinent with snow by freezing it. Snow forming is work, requiring 
an expenditure of heat. So said the immortal Tyndall. To make 
a continent cold is to take the fires from the engine, and stop its 
works. Heat is needed to form vapor and snow will not form un- 
less you have it. 

It seems that a theory is needed that can account for a warm 
climate affording provender over all the arctic world where once 
the mammoth luxuriated, and which continued warm for a vast 
length of time to allow such hordes of mammals to breed and oc- 
cupy that region. Then, too, the same theory must account for 
a sudden desolating fall of snow upon a land of abounding life. 
There is such a theory being advocated by some which seems, in 
a very satisiactory way to account for both of these North-world 
conditions. I will present it as I understand it: 

It asks us to believe that some of the earth’s primitive watery 
vapors lingered about this planet till very late in geological times, 
even down to the advent of man. These vapors, it is supposed, 


revolved abeut the earth as a world-canopy. just as similar vapors 
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revolve about the planets Jupiter and Saturn today. Such a can- 
opy it is claimed would be competent to modify the climate of the 
whole earth, even causing a temperate climate about the poles, and 
ample pasturage for the mammoth and his cogeners. 

Now, astronomers say that Jupiter is at times dropping por- 
tions of his canopy or watery envelope at his poles. If this be 
true, and if law presides universally in the evolution of worlds, 
we are asked to admit that earth’s canopy of lingering vapors, 
during its existence to make a warm climate was also 
competent in its fall in the polar regions to desolate a land of 
exuberant life. Certainly we can place no metes and bounds to 
such avalanches of world snows, nor can we put any estimate upon 
its suddenness. Such snow falls may have covered polar pastures 
and their feeding hordes hundreds of feet deep in a single day or 
in an hour. 

There seems to be nothing unnatural or improbable in this 
Canopy Theory, and through it we escape the alternative of mak- 
ing the earth cold in order to cover it with snows. For here we 
cover it with snows to make it cold, just as Tyndall demanded 
half a century ago. Then, too, if this theory be true, we have an 
all-competent cause for all the ‘Glacial Epochs,” and all the ““De- 
luges” the earth ever saw. It would appear then that Dr. Herz’ 
mammoth is a “Moabite Stone” in the path of the Geologist. For 
if some of the primitive vapors lingered about the earth till the 
mammoth died, then some of them may have fallen in grand in- 
stallments through all the “Ages.” In fact, the ages may have 
been more or less modified and regulated by them, and the Geolo- 
gist may find the canopy’s impress all through the past from Mona 
to Man. 

— 


GREAT MEN OF THE SOUTH 


HE South has been commiserating itself on the lack of public 

men such as gave it prominence previous to and during the 
Civil War. It often asks the question, where are the Calhouns, 
the Jefferson Davises, the Toombses, the Alexander Stephenses, 
the Ben Hills, the Howell Cobbs. the Yanceys, the Judah P. 
Benjamins, and a long line of others, Southern men in public life 
who were giants in their day? 

If one should take a pilgrimage to Washington to find out 
who are the successors of these parliamentary giants, he would 
find many of them who sit loosely in their seats and rattle around 
in the space required for the accommodation of such men as those 
named, and others whose names will recur very readily to the 
well-posted reader. 

The occupant of the seat in the Senate from which John C. 
Calhoun distinguished himself is. in comparison with its former 
occupant, nothing more than a speck of smut; but the State of 
South Carolina has some great men now at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

These men are not in public life, but have become great Cap- 
tains of industry and are regenerating that section of the country 
far better than they could in the halls of Congress. 

James L. Orr was once Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; James L. Orr, his son, a scholar and an accomplished law- 
yer, is also the President of the Piedmont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the greatest cotton manufacturing establishments in 
the country, and one of the first to ship its products to markets in 
India and China. Near by is another. the Pelzer Manufacturing 
Company, at the head of which is Ellison A. Smythe, another 
South Carolinian. 

The Olympian Cotton Mills, at Columbia, is said to be the 
largest establishment of the kind in the country under a single 
roof. It was designed and built under the of W. B. 
Smith Whaley. Carolinian. Will anyone pretend 
that a man who can make a speech and who does nothing more. 


direction 
another South 


though it may be a wonderful production. is greater than the man 
who achieved what has been done by the men mentioned? 

There is a modest gentleman over at Charlotte. N. C. He 
is a native South Carolinian, and his name is D. A. Tompkins. 
He has done more to develop and build up and strengthen the in- 
dustries of the old North State. to furnish employment for its 
citizens, and to increase its wealth, than any half dozen men who 
have represented the State in either house of Congress in the 
past thirty years. 

Samuel Spencer, a Georgia boy. is at the head of the great 
Southern Railway system, manages it successfully, and ranks with 
the ablest of the railway magnates of the land. He is not a 
statesman like Hill and Stephens and Cobb, but he is doing more 


for his country and for his section of the country than any man 
or half dozen men in Congress from the State of Georgia. The 
list might be inéreased. The men who have developed the coal 
mines in the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia have 
done more to be remembered for than any man or men who have 
been in public life from these States in a quarter of a century. 

The race of great Southern men is not extinct, but they are 
not to be found in large numbers in public life. They are engaged 
in various ways in building up the industries of the country. 

— 


STEPS TOWARD A SMOKELESS LONDON 


HE heavy, smoky atmosphere of London has been in exist- 
ence so long that the very thought of purification is looked 

at by some as an iridescent dream. There are indications, how- 
ever, that an immediate improvement is to be expected. A writer 
in Cassier’s Magazine says on this point that two things most dis- 
tinctly point to further developments which will be all in the right 
direction. These are the use of gaseous fuel and the more general 
adoption of electrical methods. 

The gas which is used for lighting purposes is now being 
largely employed for purposes of cooking, and also, though to a 
smaller degree, for the fires in the living rooms of houses. The 
more this use of gas will continue to grow, the less will be the 


domestic smoke. But apart from the inborn repugnance which 


many people feel to a gas fire in place of a coal fire, the cost of 


illuminating gas is too great to permit its general adoption. If 
only the gas companies would provide a second supply of gas, 
suitable for heating purposes alone, the greatly reduced price of 
this would give an impetus to the use of gaseous fuel, and one way 
would be opened towards the lessening of the smoke. A gaseous 
fuel suitable for heating alone and having no illuminating qualities 
can be made very cheaply, and could be used in the place of coal 
for many industrial purposes. 

But it is possible to look even a little further ahead, to the 
time when illuminating gas will no longer be used, and its place 
will be entirely taken up by electricity. When this comes to pass, 
Lon lon will still be intersected by countless empty and useless 
gas pipes; and what would be more natural than the replacing by 
the gas companies of their present plant with a modified form 
suitable for the generation of a heating gas to be distributed in the 
old pipes instead of abandoning them as so much scrap iron? This 
would mean that the domestic smoke, and that from the smaller 
industrial fires, would be done away with. 

This idea may appear to be rather: Utopian, but it may be 
asked, Who would have dared to predict, thirty years ago, that in 
1901 electric light would have replaced illuminating gas to the 
extent to which it has? 





CUBA, THE BEGINNER 


Uncle Sam:—‘‘Now, look out, old man; this is where I let go” 
— Mi nneapotis Journal 
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BUYING AN OCEAN’S STEAMSHIPS 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORTATION TO BE UNDER ALMOST EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN CONTROL 
ANOTHER COLOSSAL DEAL ARRANGED BY J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
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SEEIN’ THINGS, —St, Paul Pioneer-Press, 
GIGANTIC deal is in full progress with every indication of 
its being finally consummated. It involves nothing less than 

complete control of the passenger and freight steamship 
transportation across the Atlantic. While it may not include all 
lines it will include a sufficient number to give the balance ot 
power, and enable the combined fleets to establish and maintain 
rates. J. Pierpont Morgan is again the master mind in control, 
and is doing with the steamship companies what he did with the 
various steel companies. The companies to be consolidated will, 
it is understood, include the White Star Line, Dominion Line, At- 
lantic Transport Line, the Leyland Line and Richards, Mills & 
Co. The two last-named lines have been under Morgan control 
for some time. Probable additions to this list are the Cunard, 
Wilson and Holland-American companies, and it is understood 
that a “working agreement” will be reached with the other lead- 
ing transatlantic companies, including the North German Lloyd, 
Hamburg-American, General Transatlantic (French) and Allan 
and Anchor lines. 

Considerable doubt is expressed as to the ability of Mr. Mor- 
gan to get control of the Cunard lines, but it is freely predicted 
that unless this is brought about it will mean the most bitter com- 
petition until that line is forced into the combination. Mr. Mor- 
gan has been giving the steamship merger a great deal of his 
attention while in England. In America the more important de- 
tails have been in the hands of Clement A. Griscom, of the Amer- 
ican Line, while Charles Steele, Mr. Morgan’s partner, has had 
charge of the legal preliminaries. 

As now outlined there will be an American holding company 
into which all the steamship companies which propose to enter 
the combine will put their stock holdings —‘pool their issues” 
in exactly the same way that the various concerns embraced in 
the United States Steel Corporation threw in their holdings, re- 
ceiving in return stock of the main or parent company. 

The total capital of the new corporation is $170,000,c09. 0: 
which $60,000,090 is 10 per cent. common stock, $60,000,000 is 6 
per cent. cumulative preferred, and $50,000.co9 in 41% per ceni. 
debentures. The valuation of the properties to be acquired is fixe 
at ten times the net income of the companies for the year 1900. 

The object of the agreements is stated to be the acquisition 


before December 31 of the maritime properties and business of 
the companies by the corporation organized by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan & Co. under the laws of the State of New York or of any 
other State in the American union. From this fact it is inferred 
that the White Star shareholders will at the forthcoming meeting 
be asked to assent to the complete Americanization of their 
property. 

The control of the combination will be in New York, accord- 
ing to the statement of George W. Perkins of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
He says: 

“It is true that Mr. Morgan will act as syndicate manager in 
this combination, just as he brought together and welded the 
various interests in the United States Steel Corporation. The 
financial details have been completed to the extent that all the 
cash necessary for the deal has been subscribed. It is too soon 
to speak about the directorate, but let it be borne in mind that 
control of the company will be held here.” 

Mr. Bernard N. Baker, of Baltimore. president of the Atlantic 
Transport Line, has taken a prominent part in bringing matters 
The Baltimore American credits him with 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Baker were in 
It was 


to the present point. 
the origination of the plan. 
England at the time of the purchase of the Leyland line. 
generally conceded after this acquisition that the Atlantic steam- 
ship Ceal was just in its incipiency. an] there were positive as- 
surances that the combine, when consummated, would include the 
Atlantic Transport Line. 

In a recent interview Mr. Baker said that the combination 
would net result in raising rates. The object sought was to put a 
stop to useless and ruinous competition and rate cutting below 
legitimate figures. Another result would be a mutuality or com- 
munity of interests in regulating sailing and other details. 

He referred to the fact that the plans for the steamship com- 
bination had been in shape for some time, but those interested 
had waited for favorable action on the Subsidy Bill; but since 
there was no hope in this direction it was determined to wait no 
longer, and ships would continue to fly the British flag. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Baker the cost of building vessels is about 30 per cent. 
greater in America than in England, and American crews are 
much more expensive. He claims to have been forced to order 
six new steamships built for his line in England on this account. 

Even if Mr. Baker did originate the 





plan the most important personage in 
the transactions, next to Mr. Mor- 
gan himself, is Clement A. Griscom, 
president of the International Navi- 
He has taken such 
a prominent part that it is already 
freely predicted he will be the head 
of the new combination. 


gation Company. 


In an interview Mr. Griscom said: 





“The capitalization of the consoli- 





dated companies will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,0c0,000, which sum 
represents the progerty ab- 

Working capital, of course, 


about 


sorbed. 





will be provided and the profits and 


reserve fund should enable us to 


build 
The control will be held in this country, yet it will be an in- 


CLEMENT A. GRISCOM 


necessary additions to our 
fleets. 
ternational organization, fostering the companies included in the 
consolidation, preserving their autonomy and respecting their na- 
tional and local surroundings. The object of the combination is to 
give better transatlantic service at a reduced cost, as heretofore 
the trade has been extravagantly conducted and we propose to 
operate more intelligently in the future. We expect in time to 
inaugurate a system of daily departures from New York, an in- 
novation that is a.real necessity. 

“The consolidation will result in better transatlantic service, 
steadier and more uniform rates, a just distribution of traffic over 
all American and Canadian seaports. increased lines on the Pa- 

y 


as traffic may be found to 


3ritain and Australia 


and New Zealand and intimate connections with the far east 


cific and services to South America 


justify them. Having lines between Great 
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American manufacturers will be able to distribute their products 
on through bills of lading and avoid the expense of transhipments 
which they now incur. 

“The products of the farm will be shipped from the seaport 
most convenient to that of production. In a word, it is intended 
to reduce transportation charges as jar as possible to every one; 
to improve facilities and the company expects to make its increas- 
ed profits over the condition of the past from economical manage- 
ment. To what extent these new services will be conducted by 
steamships built in this country and sailed under the American 
flag depends upon congress.” 

There is a good deal of comment on the announcement that 
Mr. Morgan has received for his services $12,500,000, which is pay- 
able in the common and preferred stock of the company. But 
perhaps the agreement which attracts the most notice is the one 
with Harland & Wolff, by which that Belfast firm will obtain all 
the orders of the trust for new ships, engines, and repairs that 
may be required outside the United States, while Harland & 
Wolff agree not to build ships for any company outside the trust 
except the Hamburg-American line for ten years. 

Much speculation has been aroused over the terms offered to 
the German steamship companies. The general terms are under- 
stood to be as follows: 

First—The German lines are to have such representation on 
the Board of Control as to prevent their being outvoted by the 
Anglo-American interests. The German companies will thus pre- 
serve their independence and will no more be controlled by their 
associates than they will control them. 

Second—A pro rata distribution of profits, according to ton- 
nage, will be made. 

Third—The German companies are to share in the advantages 
derived from whatever agreements the combination makes with 
American railroads. 


DAY 


Mr. .Morgan is pictured in German papers as disposing ot 
the surplus riches of a Continent and using them to dominate 
industry, not only in the United States, but in Great Britain and 
Germany. The German steamship companies, according to this 
view, while supposing themselves equals in partnership with Mr, 
Morgan, have, in reality, entered upon an arrangement which en- 
riches their respective shareholders, but which, every year, will 
bring the companies under greater subjection to New York control. 

The general attitude of sentiment in England is against the 
proposition. The Christian Commonwealth, a careful critic, says: 

“The British people are at last being touched in their tender- 
est susceptibilities as a supreme mercantile community. The 
‘Americanization of the whole earth,’ so luridly foreshadowed by 
Mr. Stead, looks really like a possibility, in view of the latest 
scheme. The ‘Morganizing of the Atlantic Ferry’ is instantly on 
its adumbration making a deep impression on the national imag- 
ination. There is natural jubilation in America, where the man 
in the street says that the British Anthem now becomes ‘Colum- 
bia Rules the Waves.’ There are many sides to this serious ques- 
tion of gigantic trust monopolies.” 

In Austria the Neues Weiner Journal of Vienna characterizes 
it as the first world trust and says: “The interests of the entire 
world are opposed to Americans monopolizing the whole shipping 
traflic of the world, or using international navigation to develop 
its own export trade and serve its own political ends. From the 
standpoint of national interests the trust: is the most dangerous 
conceivable.” 

It will be generally regretted that the money spent in secur- 
ing control of these various steamship lines was not spent in 
building up a strong merchant marine in America. The acquisi- 
tion, however, will undoubtedly contribute to the peace of the 
world, and advance American interests in foreign trade. 


THE PROMOTION OF AMERICAN TRADE ABROAD 


HE principal question before Congress and the business men 

of the United States at the present time is the advancement 

of American trade abroad. In order to learn public senti- 
ment as to how best to promote this the editor of Our Day ad- 
dressed the following letter to several leaders who are especially 
interested in the solution of this problem: 

Dear Sir: 

Various measures are now before Congress for the promotion 
of American trade abroad. We are toll that a special Cabinet 
official is required, that the consular service must be reorganized, 
an American Merchant Marine created. an isthmian canal built, 
our insular possessions extended, the Orient invaded and slices 
of territory in various countries reserved for American commer- 


REPRESENTATIVE of THE MILLERS 


and lessen the amount which it will be pos- 


cial control. It will be impossible for all of these measures to be 
acted upon at this session. Therefore we ask you: 

What, in your opinion, are most necessary for the extension 
of American trade abroad? 

Among the replies we print the following as being especially 
typical. It will be noticed that one reply is from a miller of na- 
tional reputation, who can be said to represent not only the flour 
trade, but the great farming interests. Another is from the presi- 
cent of the largest locomotive works in the Unitel States, who 
might be said to represent the industrial portion of the people. 
Still another is the statement of a leading railway president who 


represents the transportation system. 


Atlantic and with the profitless trace of 


WasHBUuRN Crospy Co sible for the American mills to export Europe woull allow the postmaster gen- 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN Wn H. Dunwoopy, V P. eral to spend whatever sum was necessary 
Editor Our Day: a 


In reply to your inquiry: “What in your 
opinion are most necessary for the exten- 


FOUR MEASURES NECESSARY 


in carrying the mails, at least once a week 
between the United States and the princi- 





sion of American trade abroad?” woul] say: 
Rates of freight on manufacture! and agri- 
cultural products should be more in line 
with rates on raw material from the farm. 

There are enough mills in the United 
States to grind four hun‘red millions more 
wheat than the largest crop ever raised, 

The corn anid cotton mills can also manu- 
facture a much larger proportion of the 
crop if railroad rates did not favor the 
movement of the raw material. 

The removal of duty in the United States 
on foreign wheat would prevent forced sales 
of the Cana‘ian wheat at the bargain coun- 
ters in Liverpool and other British ports 
and make a better market for our own sur- 
plus. 

Owing to the protection which is to be 
furnished the British miller, under the pro- 
posed duty on wheat and flour going into 
the United Kinglom. and the low rates 
named by transportation companies for 
carrying wheat, as compared with flour, the 
British miller will have a decided advantage 





BaLpwin Locomorive Works 

Editor Our Day. PHILADEPHIA, Pa 
Replying to your favor, I consider as 
most necessary, for the extension of Amer- 
ican trade abroad, the four measures named 
first in your letter, namely: a department 
of commerce and industries, improvement 
o: the Consular service, an American mer- 

chant marine; and an isthmian canal. 
Joun H. CONVERSE 


—> 
FROM A RAILWAY PRESIDENT 


President M. E. Ingalls, of the Big Four, 
says on the subject of the promotion of 
trade abroad: 

“The very first thing to do to promote 
commerce and trade with the West India 
islands and the South American states is to 
build up a system of transportation and 
communication between our country and 
these several ports and cities. If our 
country, instead of spending millions of dol- 
lars on subsidies which are to be used to 


compete with the fast ships on the North 


pal perts of the West India Islands and the 
South American states, we should soen find 
our commerce increasing and bankers es- 
tablishing agencies for furnishing exchange 
and credit. 

“You cannot bring about a change of 
conditions by saying we are the greatest 
people on earth, that we have more rail- 
roads, that we have the biggest trusts and 


we are the people. These things do not 
count when you get down into South 
America among the Latin races. You 


must show them that it is easier an‘ cheap- 
er to visit the United States than England. 
that their freight can be shipped with great- 
er dispatch and at a cheaper rate and, 
above all, you must show them that there 
is money enough in this country and ma- 
chinery for using it, to furnish them long 
credits upon good security and a good rate 
of interest. 

“We should then bind these countries to 
us by ties stronger than any legislation. 
They would be our friends, our partners 1 


business. 
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R. W. H. Milburn of Washington, known the world over as 

the Blind Chaplain of the United States Senate, recently 

related some interesting incidents in the course of his 
unique career. 

He has been chaplain of Congress three different times, has 
been a minister for nearly sixty years and has come into contact 
with some of the most famous and fascinating men in the nation’s 
history. He said in the columns of the Washington Star: 

“My first election as one of the chaplains of Congress grew 
out of a sermon which I delivered upon a steamer on the Ohio 
river, with a plain talk at its close to some members of Congress, 
who were on board. This was in the early part of December, when 
I was not much over twenty-two years of age, and had been a 
member of the Illinois conference two years. 

“My chaplaincy began soon after the opening of the Twenty- 
ninth Congress, at the early part of President Polk’s administra- 
tion, and which was made memorable by the declaration of war 
against Mexico on May 13, 1846. The chair of the House of Re- 
presentatives was occupied in an admirable manner by John Wes- 
ley Davis of Indiana, and in the body were not a few men who 
then or afterward filled a large space in the public eye. The most 
illustrious of them was Mr. John Quincy Adams, sixth President 
of the United States, and who, besides, had filled, aside from the 
judicial bench, almost every place of dignity in the gift of the peo- 
ple of the government. He was an old man, but was rarely out of 
his seat at the opening of the House every day, or in the divine 
service on Sunday, for the hall of the House was then used as a 
national church, the chaplains officiating. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Mr. Adams always commanded the ear of the whole 
House whenever he spoke. His presence was venerable, but not 
He had little or no magnetism, but was an 
encyclopedia of political knowledge, almost unerring in the state- 
ment of facts, dates and names. 

“Near him sat Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, than whom there was 
no more large-minded statesman, finished orator, courtly, accom- 
plished gentleman on the floor. 

“Among the most interesting men in the House was Mr. 
George P. Marsh of Vermont, the most profound and accomplish- 
ed scholar in Congress, whose modesty and kindly manners were 
as noteworthy as his learning. He was always ready to share 
with you his stores of erudition, and whenever he spoke he il- 
amined the subject in hand by fullness of knowledge, a disciplined 
intellect, and brought to the discussion the bearing of the polished 
gentleman. The redoubtable Robert Toombs of Georgia, with 
keonine aspect and fiery manner, entered the House in this Con- 
gress, and for the next sixteen years both ends of the Capitol 
were to resound with his fierce diatribes and brilliant eloquence. 

“The courtly Henry W. Hilliard of Alabama was one of the 
most pleasing and finished speakers on the floor; while the veteran 
Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, the congressional wheel-horse of 
abolitionism, was ever ready to thunder his anathemas against 
slavery. i 


otherwise imposing. 


“On the democratic side were Hannibal Hamlin of Maine and 
Allen G. Thurman of Ohio; the brilliant William Lowndes Yancey 
of Alabama, almost without a peer for eloquence in the body, un- 
less it were found in Edward Dickinson Baker of Illinois; Andrew 
Johnson of Tennessee and Jefferson Davis of Mississippi were 
also members, Mr. Davis resigning to take command of a regi- 
meat in the war with Mexico. 

“The two men on the floor in whom I took the liveliest inter- 
6 were Stephen Arnold Douglas, from my own state, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton Stephens of Georgia, the first a democrat and the 
other a whig. They had entered Congress two years before, and 
by the conspicuous parts they played were already gaining a na- 
ional reputation. The northern boundary of Oregon was then 
an open question between this country and Great Britain, and 
the rallying cry of the young democracy, headed by Mr. Douglas, 
vas “Fift 


} 


vas that 


y-four degrees, forty minutes or fight.’ Their 


contention 


this country should have five degrees and forty 
{ British Columbia. 


minutes 





“Tf in the days of which I speak you had seen Mr. Stephens in 
his place in the House you would have supposed that a stoop- 
shouldered boy with unkempt head and lounging form had got 
into a seat by mistake. When he arose, such was the dispropor- 
tion between the length of his legs and his body, that he astonish- 
ed you by his height. He never weighed one hundred pounds, 
and was so thin that when his face was in repose he looked almost 
cadaverous; but as he spoke the features lighted up, became mo- 
bile, dramatically expressive, his eyes shone, and his high-pitched, 
piping voice, like that of John Randolph of Roanoke, penetrated 
every part of the hall and took captive every ear. No man on 
the floor was more eagerly listened to, but he never spoke unless 
the occasion demanded it. 

“The Senate was presided over by Mr. George M. Dallas of 
Pennsylvania, and its chair has never been filled by a more urbane 
and admirable presiding officer. Take this as an illustration of 
his tact: Gen. Ashley and Mr. Sevier were the senators from 
One pronounced the name of his state as it is spelled 
and the other as the legislature has since fixed it. When Ashley 
arose Mr. Dallas never failed to recognize him as the senator from 
Arkansas, following his use, and when Sevier arose it was the 
senator from Arkansaw, using his orthoepy. 

“At the right of the President’s chair sat John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina. He looked and dressed like a Southern planter, 
and at first glance there was little to distinguish him except the 
marked respect paid him on all hands. When he rose to speak, 
which was not often, a silence that could be felt rested on the 
chamber; all reading, writing and chatting was suspended as the 
somewhat sharp and grating tones of his voice greeted the ear. 
He rarely spoke over an hour, but at the close you were ex- 
hausted as well as he. 


Arkansas. 


“Daniel Webster occupied a seat not far away from that of 
He 
A lofty, yet simple, manner 
in delivery, a crystalline style, mighty arguments driven home with 
the force of thunderbolts, and all without the appearance of effort, 
combined with his other attributes to make one of the orators of 
all time. However insignificant you felt in the presence of such 
power you rejoiced to be allied to it by the ties of kith and kin, 
and felt yourself more a man for having heard one of the speeches 
ot Daniel Webster. 

“Henry Clay, the other member of the senatorial triumvirate, 
as they were named, sat at the extreme left of the chair, and need- 
ed all the space afforded by the transverse aisle to give him room 
and verge when he spoke. 


Mr. Calhoun, and in nearly all respects he was his opposite. 
was the impersonation of grandeur. 


The features of his face were uncom- 
monly plain, the mouth enormously large; but the expression had 
such courage, kindliness, open-hearted sympathy with all sorts and 
conditions of men that the moment he grasped your hand and 
opened his lips the beaming eye, the unaffected cordiality, the 
matchless harmony and power of his voice wrought upon you as 
a spell, and you were ready to declare him the handsomest and 
princeliest man you had looked upon or might hope to see. He 
fascinated alike men, women and children, high and low, white and 
black. The whig masses worshiped him, and democrats loved 
while they opposed him. John Randolph of Roanoke, who in the 
frenzy of a partisan debate had scoffed and flouted Mr. Clay, and 
in his blind fury heaped the foulest charges upon him, when he 
was dying had himself carried into the Senate ehamber that he 
might once more see and hear the magnanimous man toward 
whom he had been so unjust; and when Mr. Clay rose to speak 
Randolph said, in his piping voice: ‘Raise me up; let me see as 
Words fail in the attempt te 
convey the impression made by Mr. Clay. Whether he spoke 
in the Senate or on the stump, whether you heard and saw him in 
the tournament of a great debate or only shook hands with him, 
as no one else ever did or will. 


well as hear the man among men.’ 


he affected you 

“In December, 1853. eight years after my first election, I was 
again chosen chaplain. It was the Thirty-third Congress, the first 
of Mr. Iministration, short as was the time, the 
changes in the personnel of the government were most impressive. 


Pierce’s a and 
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Calhoun, Clay and Webster were dead, and so was Mr. Polk. John 
Quincy Adams, who had received his first appointment from 
Washington, was stricken by death on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, and two days aiter had breathed his last after a 
Mr. Buchanan, 
who had been Mr. Polk’s Secretary of State, was now our minister 
at London, and Governor Marcy, who had been Secretary of War 
in the same cabinet, had the portfolio of the State Department 
under Mr. Jefferson Davis, after a brief service in the 
House, had made a brilliant record in the war with Mexico, and 
was now Secretary of War. 


memorable public life of more than fifty years. 


Pierce. 


The White House was in mourning, 
for just before the inauguration of the President his only son had 
been killed in a railway accident. Mr. William R. King of Ala- 
bama. who had been elected vice president on the ticket with Mr. 
Pierce, did not live to preside over the deliberations of the Senate, 
Mr. Linn 
Hannibal Hamlin 
loombs had passed from 


and its chair was filled by Mr. Atchison of Missouri. 
Boyd of Kentucky was Speaker of the House. 
and Stephen A. Douglas and Robert 
the House to the Senate. A noteworthy change had taken place 
in the map and population of the country. 

“After an interval of thirty years my third election as chaplain 
Mr. Cleve- 
Meantime, in the records of the civil war, 


took place, in December, 1885, in the first Congress of 
land’s administration. 
there had been written one of the bloodiest pages in the history 
of the modern world, and to this had been added those which told 
the story of reconstruction and of the slow return to constitu- 
tional methods, and a regard for time-honored legal prescriptions. 
A host of men, nearly all coming from obscure places, had filled 
the stage and performed their parts in the tremendous tragedy, 
which fixed the eye of the world upon the actors and their theatre. 
But few of those who had performed conspicuous parts in the na- 
More than two thousand 


x * * * * HOW SENATOR DEPEW 
M* DEPEW’S address which was de- 


livered in Washington on Forefath- 


tional drama were still upon the stage. 


ers’ Day, and which has occasioned so _— sion and still in a 
much discussion in the press of the coun- cause the question 
try, was composed under circumstances mined. 


room, his mind thoroughly absorbed with 
the subject which had been under discus- 
state of 
had 


He took the ferry-boat without hav- 
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men had occupied seats in the House of Representatives and over 
three hundred in the Senate during my absence from the Capitol. 
Of the men with whom I had served in the Thirty-third Congress, 
but one remained, Alfred Holt Colquit of Georgia, who had been 
a representative in 1853-55 and was a senator in 1885. All the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States were new men 
to me. The President, the members of his cabinet, and most of 
the members of the two houses in this Forty-ninth Congress were 
boys when I quitted Washington at the close of the Thirty-third, 
and so were nearly all the leading men of the army and navy. Not 
a man remained in either House nor in any prominent position 
in the government of those with whom I had been associated in 
the Twenty-ninth Congress—1845. 

Seven states had been added to the Union and five new terri- 
tories had delegates on the floor of the House. The two houses 
had left their old quarters and sat in their handsome chambers, 
the Senate in the north and the House in the south wing of the 
extended Capitol. The dome had been raised to keep it in har- 
mony with the greater length of the pile. Workmen were engaged 
upon the terraces of the west front, thus completing the stateliest 
legislative edifice in the world. Washington had grown from a 
struggling town, many of whose streets were unpaved, the ground 
plan of which had been for half a century a butt for the ridicule 
and satire of wits, into the handsomest city of the country. 

“Shorthand reporting of congressional proceedings has been 
in use not much over fifty years. From the time of its introduc- 
tion we may date the decline of congressional eloquence. Up to 
that period speeches were made to determine the action of the 
houses; now no one expects them to influence legislation. They 
are delivered to the eyes and not to the ear, and few are listened 
to except one now and then from a man of mark.” 


COMPOSED HIS SPEECH « « «x 


x * 


Depew began dictating the address. 
time Baltimore 


By the 
was reached the dictation 
was complete, and the stenographer began 
immediately to transcribe the notes upon 
the typewriter. Just before the train passed 


suspense be- 


not been deter- 





which he might well have alluded to to il- 
thoughts—that 
which dwelt upon the tremendous energy, 


lustrate one of his one 
incessant activity and marvelous swiftness 
with which America is conquering a peace 
ful victory over the commerce and trade of 
the world. 

It happened that upon the day when that 
aldress was to be delivered the most im- 
portant of all the meetings held within the 
last year of the Joint Traffic Association 
New 
Questions of vital consequence to 


was held at the association's offices in 
York. 
each of the trunk lines represented there 
were to be discussed, and 
sure to perhaps 
heated debate the 
meeting, so that it was possible that the 


propositions 
and 
offered to 


occasion irritation 


were to be 
meeting would be acrimonious and entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

The chief question was that of a restora- 
tion of rates, something of the utmost 1m- 
portance for the railways of this country if 
they are to maintain themselves equally 
with other corporations which are feeling 
the improvement of the times. Mr. Depew 
presided at that meeting. His best powers 
were to be called upon to guide the repre- 
sentatives of the trunk lines safely through 
the three or four hours of discussion. The 
interests of the corporation of which he is 
president were very great, and he there- 
fore was obliged to keep in mind those in- 
terests as well as to maintain the impartial- 
ity of a presiding officer. 

The meeting was hot, although of course, 
the railway presidents or the representa- 
tives of the presidents do not feel free to 
make public the details of the discussion. 
At 3 o’clock Mr. Depew left the meeting 


ing the slightest idea of what his address to 
the New England Society of Washington 
that evening was to be. Something, how- 
ever, had to be done, and he had only the 
time which would be occupied in the trip 
from New York to Washington to prepare 
the address, since he was to be driven from 
the railway station in Washington to the 
hall where the New England Society was 
dining. 

In Jersey City Mr. Depew’s mind began 
the had 
experienced at the joint traffic meeting. He 
Frank 
of the Pennsylvania Railread, asking Mr. 
his 


to recover from strain which he 


telegraphed to President Thomson 
: 1 


Thomson to_ send stenographer and 
typewriter to meet the congressional lim- 
ited train on its arrival at Philadelphia, pre- 
pared to go to Washington with Mr. De- 
pew. 

As the train moved out from the Penn- 
sylvania station of Jersey City, Mr. Depew 
began the composition of his speech. For 
some moments it was a question whether 
the memories of the excitement of the joint 
traffic meeting and the anticipation of a re- 
newal of those excitements upon the fol- 
lowing day would not be so strong as to 
make it impossible to concentrate his mind 
upon an address appropriate for Forefath- 
ers’ Day. 

At last the line of thought suitable for 
the address was suggested by sudden in- 
spiration to Mr. Depew and from that mo- 
ment until he reached Philadelphia he was 
oblivious to the surroundings, for he was 


completely absorbed in the composition of 
his speech. At Philadelphia President 
Thomson’s stenographer joined Mr. De- 


pew, and as soon as the train started Mr. 


over the bridge which crosses the eastern 
branch of the Potomac, 
the Philadelphia Press, 


says a writer in 
the notes were 
transcribed into typewritten copy, and be- 
fcre Mr. Depew arrived at the hall where 
the New England Society was dining the 
address was in the hands of the Associated 
Press agents. 

Mr. 


o'clock; he was through a little before 10. 


Depew began speaking about 9 
Soon after that hour he was on his way to 
the railway station, was aboard his car and 
in bed a little after 11, was at his office in 
the Grand Central Station at 9 o'clock the 
following morning, where he had very im- 
portant business to transact; at II was 
again presiding over the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation, and by 1 had adjourned the meet- 
ing after having accomplished the most im- 
portant results, perhaps, which the associa- 
tion had ever achieved, at least so far as 
Under these cir- 
which 
have attracted very wide attention, was pre- 
pared and delivered. 
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A CASK POSTOFFICE 


agreement is concerned. 


cumstances, the address, seems to 


HE smallest, simplest and best-pro- 
: tected postoffice in the world is one 
Magellan. It 
there for many years and is nothing more 01 


in the Straits of has been 


less than a painted cask chained to the 
rock in such a way that it floats free, oppo- 
site Terra del Fuego. Each passing ship 
sends a boat to take letters out and put 
cthers in. Never in the whole history of 


this postoffice have its privileges been 


abused. 
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formed by a courageous woman. 

When the University of Pennsylvania 
sent out an expedition under John H. 
Haynes to continue the excavations at Nip- 
pur, begun several years before by himseli 
and Dr. Hilprecht, Mr. Haynes’ wife de- 
cided to accompany him. 


\ UNIQUE feat has recently been per- 


The story of her 
experiences is graphically narrated by a 
writer in The Washington Star, who says: 

“It was during the campaign in which 
Dr. Haynes was accompanied and assisted 
by his wife that the now famous library of 
twenty-three thousand clay tablets was dis- 
covered. When deciphered these cannot 
fail to shed a flood of light upon the life led 
by the men and women in one of Assyria’s 
greatest cities four thousand years before 
Christ. 

The journey from New York to Bagdad 
was no different from hundreds of similar 
journeys taken by tourists—but at that 
point Mrs. Haynes’ adventures began. Some 
of her adventures she described to the 
writer in New York the other day. “We 
stopped in front of a fruit stand in the 
Bagdad bazaar,” said Mrs. Haynes, “to look 
at the oranges. Soon a great crowd gath- 
ered, completely blocking the street. When 
we tried to move on the crowd followed 
and at last grew so noisy that we could not 
in safety remain. Koshoud, the guide, walk- 
ed in advance, scattering the people, but 
they were much incensed at seeing a woman 
in European dress in public, as was evi- 
dent from their jeering and threatening 
gestures. Koshoud led us safely up the 
street a short distance and put us inside a 
door which led into a private stall or al- 
cove. Here he closed the door and stood 
outside on guard. I do not in the least 
question that we would have been stoned 
had not Koshoud acted so wisely.” 

Finally all was in readiness for the de- 
parture from Bagdad, and the men and the 
boxes were ferried over the river. Then 
the desert journey of fifty miles to Nippur 
began. 

It took ten days of adventurous travel 
mostly on camel back, though the last stage 
was by boat on the waters of the ancient 
canal leading to Nippur. And all the way 
the party was in danger both from the sav- 
age Arabs all about them and the natural 
rigors of the region. 

On arrival the clay house occupied by 
Dr. Haynes on his previous stay there was 
unsealed and found in tolerably good con- 
dition, but further improvements were nec- 
essary, for there the doctor and Mrs. 
Haynes were to dwell for more than a year. 
The walls were very thick to protect the 
Americans from the extreme heat of the 
summer, and yet the degree of comfort at- 
tainable was only limited, even after all 
practicable repairs had been made. 

Mrs. Haynes had to fight her chief battle 
with public opinion. Her husband was pop- 
ular with his workmen, but it was a novel 


enterprise to 
among them. 


bring a_ civilized woman 
Her reception was chilly, and 
had it not been for the friendliness of the 
sheikh of the district, Haji Tarfa by name, 
the outcome might have been disastrous. 
Knowing how much depended upon him, all 
preparations were made for receiving him 
with due ceremony. A sheep was sacrificed 
and a tent pitched for the reception of the 
sheikh, who would not enter the house, as 
it was considered a harem on account of 
Mrs. Haynes living in it. Her account of 
this visit had better be given in her own 
words. 

“As the curious crowd gathered, many of 
the more officious members of the sterner 
sex crowding around the place where my 
maid and I were sitting, it grew to be a 
serious question whether I should hold my 
ground or seek the house. I decided to 
stay where I was and seem not to notice. 
T tried to read, and indeed was reading 
when I heard the name ‘Hatoon’ spoken. 
Looking up I saw a very tall Arab, whose 
whiskers would have been gray had they 
not been colored a bright red with henna, 
and whose dress of yellow silk clearly indi- 
cated that he was a man of wealth and po- 
sition, standing directly in front of me. He 
was introduced as the great sheikh, Haji 
Tarfa. 

“IT quickly arose and salaamed to him, 
then advanced, and extending my hand, 
salaamed again. As he took my hand his 
black lustrous eyes looked kindly 
down into mine with an expression which 
seemed to say: 


great 


‘You are very much out 
of place, but you probably mean well.’ We 
looked at each other only a few seconds, I 
to see a great sheikh for the first time and 
he to inspect the first white woman he had 
met, and I then withdrew. The crowd 
watched the introduction in silent respect 
and then melted quietly away.” 

From that time Mrs. Haynes was popular 
with the workmen and the natives round 
about, and many of the women came to her 
to be treated for sore eyes and other afflic- 
tions. 

After her popularity seemed established, 
when no danger to her person appeared 
probable, she took her share of the direc- 
tion of the excavation which was going on 
simultaneously in various parts of the huge 
mounds of Nippur. 

The workmen lived with their families 
in little reed huts, and Mrs. Haynes was 
often asked to visit these to tend sufferers 
from fever, burns or some disease. At 
first they called her derisively the Giaour 
(Christian), but they soon reverenced her 
knowledge of healing drugs. 

The wall of the city was traced for 482 
feet and the gateway of the ancient city, 
with the stairways on either side, and the 
large open space into which the chariots 
were driven to await their masters, were 
all laid bare. No better idea of the work 
done by Mrs. Haynes can be given than 
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by copying an extract from a page of her 
diary, at which I have been permitted to 
glance. This entry was made a month 
after reaching Nippur: 

“T am kept very busy and wonder that 
the time passes so rapidly in this place, 
where we are so much alone. The finds of 
today were a clay image, or idol; forty- 
eight sound tablets, one fine and one coarse 
seal, one perforated prism, a kitchen, un- 
earthed by Hazam and photographed, and 
eighteen graves opened. The kitchen is 
built of bricks twenty inches square, the 
floor and portions of the walls are intact. 
The firepot, made of bricks, is perfectly 
good and shows the marks of fire.” 

It was a mistaken idea to think that the 
desert is always oppressively warm. It is 
true that often during the warmer weather 
the thermometer reaches 88 by six in the 
morning and climbs to 110 by noon, but 
the winds that sweep over the desert are 
frightfully chilling in winter, even though 
the temperature be not very low. The men 
shiver in the trenches, and it is necessary 
to select protected spots if the director 
would not be cruel. In fact, it was due to 
this consideration on the part of Dr. 
Haynes that the most important discovery 
of the campaign was made, that of the 
thousands of tablets constituting what is 
supposed to be an ancient priestly library. 

The men complained of the cold on the 
exposed mound where they were uncover- 
ing the court of columns, and were taken 
tc what had been called Tablet Hill, because 
ot the large number of tablets found there 
in earlier campaigns. They had hardly be- 
gun to dig before the great library was dis- 
covered. The 23,000 tablets were not ar- 
ranged neatly on shelves, but buried pell- 
mell in the sand. : 

Almost an entire month was required for 
the removal and packing of the tablets, 
which had to be taken out of the ground 
one by one with the greatest care, so as to 
avoid all danger of injury. At the end of 
that time there were 160 cases of tablets, 
the richest archaeological treasure ever 
found in any one place at one time, ready 
to be shipped to the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople, to which everything must 
Sy law be sent. It was most unfortunate 
that the archaeologist of the expedition, 
Dr. Hilprecht, one of the most expert de- 
cipherers of ancient Assyrian alive, had been 
delayed in Marseilles, and did not arrive 
until a month after the last tablet had been 
packed away, so that we do not yet know 
the character of the tablets. 

There were last visits to friendly sheikhs, 
and the gathering of as many precious 
mementoes as could be taken away. As 
Mrs. Haynes looked for the last time at 
the excavations she acted as if she were 
parting from old friends. The greeting of 
the workmen had always been a source of 
pleasure, and now it was to be heard of no 
more. Instead there was the wailing of the 
women and children as their white friend 
went away and many a call to return. She 
had come to them with something of trepi- 
dation, but she went away with a feeling of 
genuine affection for these good, though 
lowly people, who would long remember her, 
the only white woman they had ever known, 
one whom they had learned to respect, and 
in many instances to love. 
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“It is said that the annual increase of Chicago’s population is 
from 60,000 to 70,000, and among the newcomers every year are 
young men from the country who are victims of the notion that 
opportunity awaits them in the cities alone. Under this delusion 
they condemn themselves very probably to the disappointments 
of an overcrowded labor market. If they get work it is at a small 
wage or salary, they must live in cheap boarding-houses, pass from 
them to cheap tenements if they have the courage to marry, find 
more and more that their position is one of anxious dependence, 
and that the imaginary charms of city life disappear to leave 
nothing but the depressing reality of buildings jammed together 
to the exclusion of light and air, of an all-pervading noise and 
dirt, a routine which gives little but a bare subsistence in the pres- 
ent and holds out no promise for the future. 

“If instead of indulging in dreams of fortune building in the 
city they were to master thoroughly all the work of a farm, culti- 
vate an interest in it, add a new intelligence to it, take over the 
lands of their fathers, or acquire others by purchase, put into this 
life all the ambition of their dreams, they would do better in the 
end than go per cent. of the city people, have a greater intellectual 
stimulus in their employment, get a greater enjoyment out of liv- 
ing, and attain to an enviable independence.” 

And not only does the farm offer a profitable means of liveli- 
hood to young men, but to young women as well, as the Countess 
of Warwick so admirably points out ia her article in this issue of 
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The Peril of the Trusts 


OTHING on the financial horizon appears more perilous 
than the stupendous combinations of,capital to control prices 
of various products. The Beef Trust is only one of these modern 
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growths that are springing up all over the earth almost in a night. 
They claim to lower the price of goods by centralizing their manu- 
facture. But the evidence seems to show that in many cases 
prices have been arbitrarily advanced. Such a proceeding is 
against the laws both of nature and of God, and the effect is inevi- 
tably disastrous to the trust promoters. Doubtless, within the 
next few months the packers will lose iar more than they made by 
combination during the preceding months, for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are eating less meat than they did by reason not 
only of the high prices, but because their attention has been forci- 
bly called to the high prices through the prosecution begun by 
the United States. On the other hand the leading vegetarian 
journal of England reports that thousands are joining the vegetar- 
ian movement as the result of the almost unprecedented advance 
in prices. 

Thus a trust is just as much subject to law as a human being. 
As it sows, so shall it reap. If firms combine to lower the cost 
of production and of prices also, the reward is great. If they com- 
bine to squeeze more money out of the people their end is swift 
and sudden. We have had great perils in the past: the peril of 
landed proprietorship following the revolutionary war; the peril 
of slavery: the peril of wildcat banks; the peril of powerful rail- 
roads bribing the governing body of the nation; and now comes 
the menace of the trust. But as the other dangers have not wreck- 
ed the republic, we can confidently believe that the trust problem 
wil! be satisfactorily solved in the not distant future. 

ww 


Back to the Farm 
HE UNIVERSAL INTEREST now shown in gardening 
and all outdoor life is ene of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. It is proof that the city with its artificial life aad pleasures 
fails to satisfy the deepest longings of the humam heart. Toilers 





in the stifling air and continual din of the city are realizing that 
they are bartering away many of the highest joys of life in a race 
for wealth which rarely is obtained and even when gained rarely 
brings happiness. These toilers are casting wistful eyes toward 
the green fields and quiet brooks an: beautiful gardens of rural 
districts, and thousands are yearly going back to the farm in quest 
of that peace and contentment which the aity failed to give. 

Simultaneously with this movement out of the city there is 
still, however, a strong tide toward the great centers. The Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, commenting on this fact, pictures graphical- 
ly what they are likely to find: 


HE LAST few weeks have witnessed a series of disasters with- 

out a parallel for many years. First and greatest of all were 

the Volcanic eruptions spreading death and ruin over the West 

Indian islands of Martinique and St. Vincent. Close on the heels 
. 














PING PONG IN WALL STREET. 
A simple diagram showing how syndicates kite the prices of low grade stocks 
—The Chicago Tribune, 
of this came the terrible cyclone at Goliad, Texas, where nearly 
one hundred were killed outright and one hundred and thirty-five 
were injured. While hardly had the reports of this been printed, 
when readers were again startled by the accounts of the mine ex- 
plosion at Coal Creek, Tennessee, where nearly two hundred were 
suddenly entombed in a living grave. At the same time the cable 
brought word of an awful hurricane which swept over the province 
of Scinde, British India, causing the loss of “many lives,” which 
It will 
be noted that most of these disasters are purely the work of na- 
ture, agamst whick man stands powerless to defend himself. The 
Chicago Tribuge ays that already in 1902 “Volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes have destroyed 48,4g0 lives, storms 704, tornadoes 416 


doubtless means that hundreds were swept into eternity. 
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cyclones 220, floods 333, avalanches 228, tidal waves 103, snow- 
slides 39, and water spouts 12, a total of 50,505 lives destroyed by 
nature’s elemental disturbances.” With Mount Pelee still emitting 
its volumes of flame and smoke and lava, and with the reports of 
disasters from far and near ringing in one’s ears there arises a 
yivid realization of man’s insignificance and comparative power- 
lessness in the presence of the vast forces of nature with which he 
is surrounded in the heavens above and in the earth beneath. 


Sad 
framing a Popular Creed 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian church, 
which recently met in New York City, was in many respects 
the most important gathering of that denomination which has 
convened for several decades. The great task before the Assem- 


























BILL HAS ROUGH SAILING IN THE WEST. 


SUBSIDY 
Western Congressman :—‘‘Come around a week from some Tuesday. We 
are too busy to attend to you just now.'’—The Chicago Tribune. 
bly was not so much the revision of the church’s historic Confes- 
sion of Faith, as the framing of a short statement of the present- 
day belief of the church concerning the fundamental doctrines of 
religion. Upon this task a score of the leading theologians of the 
church had been engaged for a year, and the result of their com- 
bined efforts was an admirable popular creed. A few of the most 
important of the sixteen articles of the creed are the following: 

“Article 1. Of God. 

“We believe in the ever-living God, who is a Spirit, and the 
Father of our spirits, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his 
being and perfections; the Lord Almighty, most just in all his 
ways, most glorious in holiness, unsearchable in wisdom and plen- 
teous in mercy, full of love and compassion, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth. We worship him, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
three persons in one Godhead, one in substance and equal in pow- 
er and glory. 

“Article VII. Of Election. 

“We believe that God, from the beginning, in his own good 
pleasure, gave to his Son a people, an innumerable multitude, 
chosen in Christ unto holiness, service, and salvation; we believe 
that all who come to years of discretion can receive this salvation 
only through faith and repentance; and we believe that all who die 
in infancy, and all others given by the Father to the Son, who are 
beyond the reach of the outward means of grace, are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the spirit, who works when and where 
and how he pleases. 

“Article VIII. Of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“We believe in and confess the Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
mediator between God and man, who, being the eternal Son of 
God, for us men and for our salvation became truly man, being 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, with- 
out sin; unto us he has revealed the Father, by his word and spirit 
making known the perfect will of God; for us He fulfilled all right- 
fousness and satisfied eternal justice, offering Himself a perfect 
Sacrifice upon the cross to take away the sin of the world; for us 
He Tose from the dead and ascended into heaven, where he ever 
intercedes for us; in our hearts, joined to Him by faith, He abides 
and over all for us, He 
tules; wherefore, unto Him we render love, obedience, 


forever as the indwelling Christ; over us, 


and ado- 


fation as our Prophet, Priest, and King forever. 
Of the New Birth and the New Life. 


“Article ba 
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“We believe that the Holy Spirit only is the author and source 
of the new birth; we rejoice in the new life, wherein He is given 
unto us as the seal of sonship in Christ, and keeps loving fellowship 
with us, helps us in our infirmities, purges us from our faults, and 
ever continues His transforming work in us until we are perfected 
in the likeness of Christ, in the glory of the life to come. 

“Article XVI. 

“We believe that it is our duty, as servants and friends of 
Christ, to do good unto all men, to maintain the public and private 
worship of God, to hallow the Lord’s day, to preserve the sanctity 
of the family, to uphold the just authority of the State, and so to 
live in all honesty, purity, and charity that our lives shall testify 
of Christ. We joyfully receive the word of Christ, bidding His 
people to go into all the world and make disciples of all nations, 
and declare unto them that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, and that He will have all men to be saved and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth. We confidently trust that 
by His power and grace all His.enemies and ours shall be finally 
overcome, and the kingdoms of this world shall be made the king- 
dom of our God and of his Christ. In this faith we abide; in this 
service we labor, and in this hope we pray: 

“Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 
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The Insubordination of Gen. Miles 


Of Christian service and the final triumph. 





N EXAMPLE of the growing spirit of irreverence which is 

abroad in this country is furnished by the conduct of General 
Miles, the head of the Army. Although the General is subordinate 
to the President and his cabinet, he did not hesitate to insist upon 
methods of conducting the Philippine war in opposition to the 
methods deemed wise by his superiors; and when his plans were 
rejected he bitterly criticized those in authority over him. Such 
conduct aroused the indignation of President Roosevelt and he 
determined to retire the General at once from active service, lest 
his example should be copied in the various ranks of the army and 
discipline thereby be lowered. 

Finally, however, in view of the short period of active service 
left to General Miles; in consideration of his distinguished services 
in the past; in consideration of his promise not to repeat the 
offense in the future; and at the earnest pleading of leading sena- 
tors, the President reconsidered his decision and left General Miles 
in command. The entire episode is typical of the irreverent spirit 
which is a growing menace to the welfare of our country. Chil- 
dren do not revere their parents, school-boys do not revere their 
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CHORUS OF SENATORS:~— Spare him on account of his gray hairs; and besides 
think of the political effect on next fall's elections.—Chicago Record-Herald 


We are even 
losing our reverence for the Bible as the direct Revelation of the 
Most High. 
eventually produce @s natural offspring 


teachers, young people do not revere hoary hairs. 


This spirit is a menace, which, unless checked, will 





anarchy. 
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OUR DAY 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


MR. MABIE’S 


ESSAYS ON MAKING THE IDEAL DOMINANT 


R. HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 

is one of the most inspiring writers 
iu modern literature. His latest book of 
essays, entitled ‘Works and Days,” is full 
of inspiration, cheer, and spiritual truth. 
It is a guide book to peace on the one 
hand and an incentive to divine discontent 
with our present condition on the other. 
Each page contains some gem of thought 
that stimulates the spiritual nature to move 
onward and upward into new and undis- 
covered realms of beauty and glory. 

Mr. Mabie is at once a psychologist of 
spirituality and a prophet of the ideal. 
Having revealed the elements and inner 
working of the soul of man, he goes on 
immediately to point out the heights 
that may be achieved by earnest en- 
deavor. 

One of the most beautiful passages 
of the book deals with the mystery of 
love. Mr. Mabie says: 

“After all that has been said in so 
many forms of speech, love remains 
unexplained and unfathomable; 
know its manifestations, its modes of 


we 


expression, its surrenders and sacrifi- 
ces, but the heart of it do not 
know; if we could penetrate this mys- 
tery we should understand God. The 
mystery of God, which lies like a lum- 
inous cloud about 


we 


us, would be re- 
vealed if it were possible to probe to 
the bottom of any pure human love. 

“Wherever love is, there dwells the 
niystery of God; mysterious because it 
is too sacred the 
thought alone, and too vast for the 
The 


and 


tor searching of 
capacity of present experience. 
touch of the Infinite is upon it, 
it shares the 
Infinite; for no time is set for its dur- 


the boundlessness of 
ation, and no limits for its growth. 
-Age, pain, weariness, sorrow, denial, 
do not weaken it; and it faces death 
with sublime indifference. 

“There is an instinct in the soul of 
love which knows that it is immortal. 
There comes to it at times the pre- 
monitions of eternity; it cries out for 
infinite capacity and limitless time. 


No language is adequate to bear 
the burden of its expression or to 
reveal the glory of its pure and_ pas- 


sionate craving to serve, to give, to sur- 
render, to be and to do for the child, the 
wife, or the friend to whom it goes out in 
a silent unreturning tide. After it has 
said everything, it retreats baffled and help- 
less because it has left everything unsaid. 
Its constant pain is the burden of unex- 
pressed feeling. Try as it may every form 
of speech known to men, and in its heart of 
hearts there remains the consciousness 
that the deepest and truest things have not 
been said. The heart of man has overflow- 
ed in song, in art, in noble devotions of 
word and deed, but the heart of man is still 
an unplumbed sea. If love were mortal, it 
could find a voice sweet enough and of ade- 
quate compass that which lies 
in the depths of its being; but how shall 
the immortal put on mortality? When the 


to convey 


Infinite, twenty centuries ago, put on the 
finite, and the immortal wore the garments 
of the immortal, the divine was compelled 
to hold back the most glorious part of its 
nature because there was no _ language 
among men fine enough for its purity or 
capacious enough for its vastness. Christ 
was not only the revelation but the veiling 
of the Father. If love were finite, it would 
bear forever in its heart a deep sense of 
helplessness; it is ready to give all, do all, 
save all, but it can give only a cup of water 
where it would open a fountain, and plead 
and pray where it would gladly lay down its 
life. The pain of love is rocted in its im- 
mortality.” 


“WORKS AND DAYS” 


IN LIFE 


dream which lies like a sunset light on the 
horizon, but a quenchless star which burns 
iorever before one’s confident feet, is to 
put one’s self in the line of the noblest suc. 
There are men and women whose 
whole atmosphere is critical, skeptical, and 
depressing; there are others out of whom 
confidence is breathed, and from whom 
strength goes forth unconsciously to them- 
selves. They always appeal to that which 
is noblest in their fellows; they always in- 
spire their fellows with new hope and fresh 
courage. 


cess. 


There is no joy in life greater 
than to be one of these faith-inspirers, to 
have this sublime health of spirit which 
makes the very hem of one’s garment heal- 

ing, and diffuses courage, hope, and 








HAMILTON W. MABIE 


In another essay on 
Mabie says: 


“Faith Inspires” Mr. 


“The greatest service which any man can 
render to his fellows is to inspire them with 
faith in themselves, to make them believe 
that they are capable of the highest things. 
to fill them continually with that deep con- 
fidence which springs. not from over-esti- 
mate of self, but from a resolute hold upon 
fundamental principles, an unconquerable 
faith in noble and worthy causes. There 
are few things impossible to those who be- 
lieve; but most men are so surrounded by 
limitations, so beset by doubts, that they 
distrust their own hearts. Every man who 
has not utterly wrecked himself knows that 
he was born for the best things. This is the 
hope which life continually sets before him: 
this is the presence of God forever reveal- 
ing itself in him. 
and follow it; to make aspiration not a 


To hear this inner voice 


faith like an atmosphere.” 

In a chapter entitled “After the 
Night” Mr. Mabie tells how as the 
Resurrection followed Calvary so joy 
follows anguish. He says: 

“Human anguish is real and terri- 
ble. as real and terrible for the mo- 
ment as if it were to be eternal; but, 
at the longest, how brief it is com- 
pared with the sweep and duration oj 
our life! The very memory of those 
hopeless griefs of childhood which 
once held us in their grasp has faded; 
we cannot recall them; or, if we recall 
them, it is without 


a_ bitter 


sense of pain. 
Many and 
trial lies behind us, beautiful now as 


we look back on it, 


disappointment 


with the light of 
a purpose higher, and a wisdom wiset 
than ours. No noble soul ever passes 
through the night of anguish without 
fin ‘ing. as the shadows fall away, a 
new and heavenly light on the familiar 
earth. So Savonarola passes into a 
nobler conception of his mission to 
men: so Dante enters into a world un- 
trolden before by human feet; so the 
nation casts off its burden of wrong, 
and stands erect. conscious of a new 
life in its heart and a new and grander 
work in its hands. The hour on the 
cross will never be otherwise than un- 
speakably bitter, but the morning of 
the resurrection is always just  be- 
yond.” 

Mr. H.-W. Mabie was born in Cold 
Spring, New York in 1846. He graduated 
irom Williams’ College in 1867, and later 
from the law school of Columbia Universi- 
ty. But he found, as so many other men 
of letters have found before him, that the 
training there received in codes and equi- 
ties only fanned into a glow his love for un- 


tramelled thought and expression. So 
presently he left the law to take an editorial 
position upon The Outlook. then The 


Christian Union. Upon The Outlook Mr. 
Mabie has remained since 1879, and much 
ot its success has been due to the wide ac- 
ceptance and appreciation accorded to his 
His published 


numerous volumes of essays, a study of 


writings. works include 
Shakespeare, a story entitled “A Child of 
Nature,” and a volume of folklore tales en- 


titled. “Norse Stories.’” 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY =... 
WORK OF FRANK R. STOCKTON 


PEAKING of the late Frank R. 
Stockton, the Philadelphia Press de- 
clares that the 
grown up side by side with his growing 
talent. 
“Our generation began in pinafores with 
‘The Floating Prince’ and those other de- 
lightful fairy stories that brought joy to 
the hearts of the readers of St. Nicholas; 
in its salad days it puzzled its head over 
the untold ending of “The Lady or the 
Tiger,, and it read, in its romantic mo- 
ments, the charming love scenes in ‘The 
House of Martha,’ until, having finally set- 
tled down in life, it spent its vacations upon 
‘Rudder Grange’ and admired, if it did not 
practice, the strange household economy 
of ‘Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.’ 

“But, as nearly as contemporaries may 
judge of these matters, Mr. Stockton’s 
charm will not cease with the passing of 
the present generation. It is true that there 
were times when it seemed as if his vein 


present generation has 


It continues: 


had been too strenuously worked. and it is 
true, too, that in some respects his earlier 
work was better than his later. Yet, for all 
that, Mr. Stockton will last. The feast 
artistic of his books has an_ individual 
charm which can never be successfully imi 
tated.” 
<— 
BYRON’S POETIC CASTLE 


HILLON Castle, the ancient and pic- 
turesque chateau which stands in the 
shadows of the Alps on the shore of Lake 
Geneva, and 


which Byron wrote 


one of his finest poems, is about to be turn- 


around 


ed into an historical museum. 

The castle has been restored only where 
it has been absolutely necessary. The wall 
and ceiling paintings of the famous Hall of 
Justice and Torture Chamber have been re 
peired, but those in the chamber of the 
Duke of Savoy are in almost perfect con 
dition, and only a careful 


have needed 


cleaning. The castle contained a complete 


set of the rare medieval wrought-iron 
hearth furniture, including a turnspit, and 
to this has been added some especially well- 
carved furniture of the fifteenth to the sev- 
erteenth century. 

The most popular portions of the castle 


with tourists is the historic dungeon, on the 


walls of which thousands of names have 
been written. Among them are those of 
Lord Byron, George Sand and Victor 
Hugo. 


<=> 
RUSKIN A SOCIAL INFLUENCE 
I USKIN lives as a social influence 
rather than by his art criticism, and 
the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, has decided to commemorate the liv- 
ing influence of the dead teacher. <A 
scheme has been placed before the Bourn- 
ville Village Trustees for the foundation 
ot a library, a picture gallery, a museum to 
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WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


illustrate the natural history of the district, 
as well as the establishment of lectures and 
classes for the encouragement of country 
life and handicrafts. The 
will involve an outlay of 


which 
£5,000, 
Ruskin 
himself, for it aims at the revival of the 
simple life of the English village, with the 
added self-consciousness produced by edu- 


scheme, 
about 
would have had the approval of 


cation. 
<—=> 

A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH 
if OROTHY SOUTH,” by George 

Cary Eggleston, is a story of life in 
Virginia before the war. The tale opens 
well, but becomes rather commonplace as 
it proceeds. There is a lack of real romance 
or genuine passion about the book, but as 


« pleasant story to pass away a few hours 


FGGLES TO* 


GEORGE CARY / 





it is enjoyable. 


that the author’s method of educating the 
heroine, by introducing her into high life 


is about the best that could have 


adopted to mar her life-long happiness and 


peace of mind. 
id 


THE TEST FOR A NOVEL 
MONG the Gilbert 
Parker about the art of fiction in an 

address to the Club in 


things said by 


Sesame London 


not long ago were these: 


“A man must know truth to write fable.” 


“Fiction can be learned, but 
taught.” 


“No great writer has ever had the idea 
of founding a ‘school’ of this or that—ot 


idealism or symbolism or romanticism or 


realism. 
for promulgating theories; 
a few principles and by these they live.” 

“In the art of fiction the 
thrown on his own innate talent.” 


‘Love and fighting are not 


romance; nor are soup kitchens and divorce 


courts necessarily realism.” 


“In the very first chapter of the book the 


note must be struck which shall 


throughout the book like the motif in an 


epera.” 


“There is only one test for a novel; that 


be first and before all a well-constructed 


It should be said, however, 


been 


cannot be 


Really great men have little time 
they get hold of 


individual is 


necessarily 


recur 


story; that it deal sincerely with human 
lie and character; that it be eloquent of 
feeling; that it have insight and revelation; 
that it preserve idiosyncrasy; but, before 
all, that it be wholesome.” 


— 
MINISTERS AS NOVEL WRITERS 
INISTERS are now writing novels, 
instead of condemning them as their 
predecessors did. Rev. James M. Ludlow, 
D.D., of Orange, N. J., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, has written “Deborah,” a novel deal- 
ing with Maccabean times, and the novels 
ot Rev. Drs. Henry Van Dyke, Charles W. 
Gordon (Ralph Connor) and Charles F. 
Goss are already well known. 

These ministerial novels are no inferior 
productions. They have sold well. They 
certainly command a better market than 
printed sermons, and bookseller 
knows there is no greater drug upon the 
market than volumes of sermons. 


every 


The profits of success in fiction must be 
a very gratifying source of income, if any 
ccnfidence can be placed in the recent fig- 
ures of Mr. Frederick Stanford, the expert 
statistician, who claims there are 10,000,000 
novel readers in the United States, or one- 
eighth of the population, and reckoning 
that 200,000 persons every year buy ten 
novels each, the sale of 2,c00,000 volumes is 
accounted for. 

— 
ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW VOLUME 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has ac- 
cepted the offer of Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate to the English Court, to dedicate 
to him the American edition of his 
velume of verse, 


new 
“A Tale of True Love, 
and Other Poems,” which is published by 
Harper & Brothers. The dedication reads: 
“To one even more distinguished for his 
personal qualities than for,his political po- 
sition, lofty though it be, President Roose- 
velt, I inscribe this volume with deep ad- 
miration and respect.” The poems, which 
are optimistic in tone, cover a variety of 
subjects. The opening lines are addressed 
to Robert Louis Stevenson. 


meh 
NOTES 
AS in a well-known industry 
of the North has recently written to 
Looker T. Washington enclosing a check 
tor $5,000. He says he had just read “Up 
from Slavery,” and for the first time real- 
ized the importance of the work at Tus- 
kegee. 

The memorial tablet to Sir Walter Be- 
sant, which is to be placed in the crypt of 
St. Paul's, will be set next to that which 
commemorates Charles Reade. 
ory of R. D. Blackmore, the 
“Lorna Doone,” 


The mem- 
author of 
is to be honored by the 
placing of a marble slab upon the wall of 
Exeter cathedral. The will bear a 
medallion portrait and a simple inscription. 


slab 
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CHANGES IN RELIGION PREDICTED 


DWARD EVERETT HALE delivered 

some notable predictions on the occa- 
sion of a great reception in his honor in 
Boston not long ago. In the course of his 
address he said: 

“Is it not perfectly clear to anybody who 
reads and looks below the suriace that the 
Christian religion in these next 100 years is 
going to sustain such another reformation 
as has never been paralleled in its history— 
no, not in the reformation which we call 
the reformation by Luther? Prophets, 
poets, men of science, men of thought, men 
of prayer, particularly in New England, 
particularly in America, have been led away 
by their visions and sometimes by their 
martyrdoms—yes, to an entirely nobler 
view of what we mean by the gospel of 
Christ than has been had since Jesus Christ 
was nailed to the cross. 

“Consider the difference of view which 
the preacher has, or the church has now, 
from that which preacher and church had 
100 years ago. The statement made to 
everybody 100 years ago was that first of 
all he must save his own soul. The state- 
ment made to everybody today is that he 
miust save the world and save his own soul, 
as it may happen, in saving the world. 

“*Fach for all and all for each.’ It is 
exactly like the great elma tree in front of 
my own house. Every leaf in-that elm tree 
has its shreds running down, down, down, 
perhaps 200 or 300 feet. All the time it is 
drawing in oxygen and throwing carbonic 
acid out upon the air. Each leaf of that elm 
is supporting the whole tree, and the whole 
tree is supporting each individual leaf. 
‘Each for all and all for each.” Now look 
at these four gospels again. These epistles 
in the New Testament are all trying to say 
the same thing to us—that each of us is to 
live for the rest, and that we are all to bear 
each other’s burdens. 

“And if any man says, ‘I am not suffi- 
cient for these things,’ the answer has been 
enough—‘Are you a child of God or not? 
Are you an inheritor of the divine nature 
or not? Are you going to do God’s good 
pleasure or not?’ When you will and do 
God’s good pleasure, God is with you. He 
works with you, and you do have His al- 
mightiness to lean upon. It is God working 
with man and man working with God. Man 
lives and moves and has his being in his 
God, and God lives and moves and has His 
being in His child. 

“Will anybody even imagine such almight- 
iness on the part of all the children of God, 
and hesitate to say that this new century, 
this twentieth century, is going forward to 
victories such as the past had never dream- 
ed af, never knew anything about—victor- 
ies such as the prophets could not prophesy 
about and the poets could not sing? It is 
indeed worth while to see what some of 
them will be. 

“It is worth while to show that it is pos- 
sible to have a world from which the slums 
o* every city, and from which pesthlence 





and disease will be trodden out, so that men 
shall speak of diphtheria and scarlet fever 
as people now speak of the plague, or the 
black death, or of some of the other dis- 
eases of savagedom. And all that we are 
going to do with the aid of God’s power 
over the race. It will be a world in which, 
as we may choose to say, every beggar’s 
brat will be nourished and brought forward 
as never was possible in the age of any 
Caesar or other potentate of antiquitity. 
It will be an age when in the world we shall 
bear each other’s burdens, in which every 
man shall go forward to victory; for this is 
what we mean when we say that God works 
with man and man works with God.” 
a 
ATTACKED HOUSE RULES 
~ONGRESSMAN CUSHMAN, a Re- 
publican of the state of Washington, 
delivered an address in the House in which 
he vividly portrayed the system of legisla- 
tion which explains why so few important 
bills are acted upon. 

“T make the statement on this floor now,” 
said Mr. Cushman, “that no member who 
introduces a bill, not a private bill, can get 
it considered unless it suits the Speaker. 

“When a member introduces a public bill 
in this House what happens? It is referred 
to a great committee of this House. They 
pass their judgment on it, recommend it 
for passage and then it goes on the calen- 
dar. Calendar? That is a misnomer. It 
ought to be called a cemetery. For there- 
in lie the whitening bones of legislative 
hopes. \ 

“When the bill is reported what does the 
member who introduced it, and who is 
charged by his constituency to secure its 
passage, do? Does he consult himself about 
his desire to call it up? No. Does he con- 
sult the committee that recommended it? 
No. Does he consult the will of the major- 
ity of this House? No. I will tell you what 
he does. He either consents that that bill 
may die on the calendar or he puts his man- 
hood and his individuality in his pocket and 
goes trotting down that little pathway that 
leads to the Speaker’s chair. 

“T have a high regard for the Speaker of 
this House personally, and for him politic- 
ally, but the fact is that we have adopted a 
set of rules in this body that are an abso- 
lute disgrace to the legislative body of any 
republic. They are un-Republican, they are 
un-Democratic, they are un-American. We 
need to restore this House to the great pa- 
triotic plane on which the fathers of the 
republic placed it, where every individual 
on this floor stands on an equal and an 
exact plane with every other. We operate 
here under a set of rules confessedly de- 
signed to belittle the hopes and dwarf the 
ambitions of the individual members of this 
body and at the same time to vest more 
power in the hands of one or two men than 
was ever enjoyed by an Oriental despot or 
a ten-button mandarin. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, a member of this 
House said to me the other day, ‘Cushman, 





what makes you so thin?’ I will tell you 
what makes me so thin. I have’a million 
earnest, patriotic, intelligent constituents 
behind me demanding that I secure certain 
needed and righteous legislation in their in- 
terest. That is the pressure on me trom the 
rear. When I try to secure recognition 
and an opportunity to bring up that legis- 
lation for consideration I go up against the 
stone wall that surrounds the Speaker of 
the House and the Committee on Rules, 
That is the pressure on me from in front, 
and between the pressure from the rear and 
the pressure from in front I have been flat- 
tened out like a cancelled postage stamp.” 
<=> 
SENATOR DEPEW ON MARRIAGE 
N a recent address Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew refuted the heresy that mar- 
riage prevents, by its absorption in domestic 
cares, the greatest intellectual development 
and achievement. He paid this tribute to 
the home as a divinely appointed institu- 
tion: 

“Having tried both single blessedness 
and marriage a sufficient number of mature 
years to thoroughly test the question, I 
bear unqualified testimony to the fact that 
the man who passes his life in what is call- 
ed single blessedness has missed most of its 
pleasures. The newer idea that great 
achievement is either rendered impossible 
or reduced in proportions by domesticity 
seems hardly worth considering. If the li- 
braries should be searched for gems of 
thought, for immortal works in poetry and 
prose; if statesmanship should be culled 
for those who have accomplished most for 
their country; if the conquerors of the 
world in arms whose names have survived 
the centuries, and will survive them, are 
collected, the searcher would be astonished 
to find how few of them remained unmar- 
ried and how many of them acknowledged 
deep indebtedness for their success to the 
advice, the counsel and the assistance of 
their wives.” 

a 
THE PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH 
N the course of a recent address in New 
York Booker T. Washington said: 

“It is not the negro who has been prop- 
erly trained in hand, head and heart who 
commits the crimes. The ignorant, shift- 
less negro who has no regular occupation, 
who has not learned to love labor and who 
does not own a home, is usually the crim- 
inal. When a man becomes the owner of 
a piece of land and a decent house and a 
bank account, he becomes, I notice, at once 
a conservative, law-abiding citizen, and one 
who can be trusted to vote intelligently for 
the best interests of the community in 
which he lives. 

“The negro in the South as a rule works, 
but he has not learned in any large degree 
t> use the results of his labor. 

“The demand for graduates from Tuske- 
gee, not only from the members of my race, 
but from members of the white race in the 
South, is great. Our graduates are em- 
ployed by white men to take charge of 
farms, dairies, blacksmith shops, wheel- 
wright shops, etc., to a very large extent— 
indeed, to such an extent that we cannot 


begin to supply the demand.” 
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A TEST APPARATUS FOR 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
Translated for Our Day 


HOSE who 


are familiar with the 

technicalities of electric lighting know 
that the current used for feeding incandes- 
cent lamps is apt to vary, and that the 
quantity of electricity used is often in ex- 
cess of what the for. For 
that reason some apparatus that would test 
the current used for each lamp would prove 
a great benefit, particularly for a large 
plant, where waste could be avoided by as- 
certaining its cause, and by replacing the 
defective lamps by new ones, if necessary. 
The firm of Dr. Paul Meyer—A. G. in Ber- 


J 
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THE AMPEREMETER 


lin are the inventors of a simple appara- 
tus, by means of which the current used by 
each lamp can be controlled. The illustra- 


tion shows how it is constructed. There 
18 a so-called amperemeter to measure the 
current and a frame to hold the lamp, both 


of which are mounted on a board by a de- 


tachable box. The amperemeter has a 
Scale of 1.2 amperes. A leather strap, 
which is attached to the case, facilitates the 
transportation of the instrument. The test 


is made by screwing the lamp in its case 
on the board and using a conducting wire 
te connect the current with the 
through the wooden case, and 


Main line by 


apparatus 
also to the 
means of the stopper at the 
Other end, as shown in the illustration. The 
amperemeter strength 
of the current that feeds the lamp, regard- 


will then show the 
less of its being a short or inductive cur- 
fent. This instrument 
Proprietor of 
any waste of 
make compare 
their index with the results shown by the 
amperemeter, and thus hold their contrac- 
tors to their guaranty. 


will enable every 


a lighting-plant to prevent 
those who 


electricity, and 


contracts for lamps can 


The cost of the in- 
Strument is Sa.re. 


NEW GLASSWARE IN GERMANY 
“T° HE Germans have invented a new kind 

of glassware. This cloisonne glass, as 
it is called, is similar to stained glass, but 
is claimed to be superior. The design is 
prepared in double brass wires, and the in- 
terstices are filled with small pieces of col- 
ored glass. This design is then mounted 
upon a large sheet of plain glass, to which 
it is firmly attached by means of a translu- 
Another sheet of 


glass is then placed upon the top of the de- 


cent cement. similar 
sign in the same way, so that the colored 


inserted between sheets of 
this 


smooth on either side. 


glass is 


two 


glass. By means the cloisonne is 


— 

LIGHTNING TURNS MILK SOUR 
Sapien has been considerable conjec- 

ture as to why milk should turn sour 
during thunderstorms It has generally 
been supposed that it was due to the thun- 
der; but this is an entirely erroneous idea. 
The lightning causes the change. 

Air. as everyooly knows, ‘s composed of 
two gases—oxygen and nitrogen—but these 
guses are mixed together, not combined. 
Lightning, however, makes the gases com- 
bine in the air through which it passes, and 
this combination produces nitric acid, some 
6! which mixes with the milk and turns it 
sour. Perhaps it might be well to explain 


the chemical difference between mixing 


and combining. When different ingredients 
are put together without their undergoing 
any chemical change they are mixed, as, for 
example, grains of sand of various colors 
may be mixed in a bottle. But when the 
property of each ingredient is altered by the 
union, there is a combination: as, for ex 
ample, water poured on quicklime, which 
with it, so that the 


combines property ot 


that Ightning 


makes the oxygen and nitrogen of the air 


each is altered. Thus it is 


combine, and the result is no longer air, 


but nitric acid and four other nitrous pois- 
ons. 


— 


MEASURING HEIGHTS BY WALKING STICKS 
\ WALKING stick is an invaluable ar 
LY ticle to accompany cne on a walk, for 
it can assist you in other ways than in aid 


ing your progress. Suppose you want to 


measure the height of a cliff. a chur 


‘| 

steeple, or some other tall object. and t 
sun shines not, and therefore no shadow is 
cast. The walking stick will none the less 
assist you to tell its height, 


York 


some 


says the New 


Tribune. This time take a distance 


120 feet from the object which you 


wish to measure, and in the ground at that 


point firmly plant your stick. Then move 


long from it in a straight line until by ly- 


ing down on mother earth the 


top ot your 


stick and the top of the object to be meas- 
ured will to your eye be on a line. 
spot you will mark. 


This 
This gives you three 
points—one, where you lay down; two, your 
planted stick, and three, the object to be 
measured. Now, the from the 
point where you lay down to the stick is to 
the distance from the stick to the object to 
be measured as the height of the stick is 
to the height of that object. 


distance 


Thus, suppose 
the point where you lay down is six yards 
from the stick and thirty-six yards from 
the object, then the object is six times the 
height of the stick. 
know to be 


Now, the stick you 
high, the object 
measured is therefore approximately eigh- 


three feet 
teen feet. 

The shadow is an easy way of determin- 
ing heights. For example, suppose you 
wished to ascertain the height of a tree 
when Pace the shadow of the 
tree made by the sun and then plant your 
stick shadow. As 
many more or less times its length as the 
shadow is will give you the distance of 
shadow thrown by the sun. For instance, 
suppose the shadow to be three times the 
length of the stick, then it is nine feet, for 
the stick is three, and if you then divide 


walking. 


walking and pace its 


your paced distance of the tree’s shadow 
by three you will get fairly near the actual 
height of the tree. 
— 

TO CORRECT THE WORLD'S TIME 

RITISH and French astronomers have 
conference 
At the 
end of that time it is hope1 that the differ- 


ence of sixteen-hundrecths of a second be- 


begun an_ international 


which will continue for two years. 


tween the meridians of Greenwich and 
Paris will be corrected. 

An elaborate system of checking the work 
of the large staff of astronomers and math- 
ematicians has been devised. This ts neces- 
sary because the observations of the stars, 
which furnish our time, are of such a deli- 
cate nature. Moreover, no two men, how- 
ever see an ob- 


The 


They are viewed 


ever perfect their eyesight, 


ject at exactly the same moment. 


stars provide the time. 
through transit instruments — telescopes 
with lines of spider’s web fixed to the eye 
lens. Spider's web is used for this purpose, 
because it is the finest thing known to sci- 
finer than the delicate 


ence—much most 








Instrument with which the astronomers at 
Greenwich will attempt to find the 
missing i6-too of a second 


silk. The 


tiny squares on the glass. 


strands of web is arranged in 
observer 
star and 
still instrument 


touches an electric button at his side which 


The 


notes when a touches the lines, 


with his eye fixed to the 


automatically records the fractions of sec- 
onds. 


one of the famous as- 


tronomers connected with this work, made 


In an interview, 
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a notable prediction while emphasizing the 
fact that the earth is constantly changing 
its position and that there is no such thing 
as absolutely exact time. He said: 
“There is nothing regular in nature. The 
earth is continually changing its position in 
regard to the seasons; therefore the ap- 
pearance of the stars from which we get 
our time varies considerably, though the 
variations are tabulated at Greenwich. This 
great and awe-inspiring 
earth is constantly going on. The ice age 
is gradually returning, when man will be- 
come extinct. Nine intelligent persons out 
of ten believe that we are nearer the sun 
in summer than in winter. The exact con- 
trary is the case in the present history of 
the earth. We are farther from the sun 
when the ‘dog days’ are on than we are in 
the depths of winter. But in time what 
people now imagine to be the case will ac- 
tually come about. 


change in the 


The earth will again be 
farthest from the sun in winter, and that 


will be the end of all things.” 
—> 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE BABY 

HE study of the baby by experts with- 

in recent years has brought out some 
facts which the most observing fathers and 
Prof. Mark 
Baldwin of Princeton University was one 


mothers would fail to notice. 


of the first investigators in the new scien- 
tific line. By a succession of observations 
and experiments upon two of his own chil- 
dren he traced the growth of the baby’s in- 
telligence. 

Professor Pryer of Jena has also contrib- 
uted much in recent years through a study 
of his own little boy. Drs. Oppenheim, 
Keating and others have also conducted re- 
markable experiments. 

One of the most curious facts established 
by these investigations is that “child and 
adult are not, 


except in general 


alike.” Scarcely any organ of a child’s body 


ways, 


is as it will be when the child grows up, 
making allowance for increase in size. 

The human spine is not fully formed till 
the seventeenth year, and in the baby it is 
very incomplete. The brain at first is soft 
and smooth, contains a large proportion of 
water, has little gray matter and is in no- 
wise developed as to cellular divisions. 

The baby’s heart is very much larger in 
proportion to the size of its body than the 
adult heart is to the adult body. In nearly 
every respect there is a startling dissim- 
ilarity between the baby and the “grown- 
up.” 

The senses of the baby develop in the 
following order: Taste, smell, touch, hear- 
ing and sight. 

— 

MAY REVOLUTIONIZE TELEGRAPHY 

MONG the various problems which are 

being discussed by inventors of today 
there are scarcely any of greater import- 
ance than that of combining telegraph and 
typewriter in such a manner as to create 
a high-speed instrument, saving time and 
labor at the wire. 

It is comparatively easy to invent a 
combination of typewriting machine and 
telegraph instrument in which the operator, 
when he strikes the keyboard at one end 
of the wire, records, after the manner of 
the stock ticker, line by line on ordinary 
paper at the other end of the wire the words 
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he frames at his end. The speed at which 
the wire can carry the message is almost 
limitless. At present it is limited only by 
the capacity of the operators, sender or re- 
ceiver, and speed, even more than labor- 
saving, is the thing the telegraph compan- 
ies are seeking. 

For the last three years the Western 
Union has been experimenting on two cir- 
cuits between New York and Chicago and 
New York and Buffalo with an automatic 
system called the Buckingham. This is not 
strictly a combination of telegraph and 
typewriter. The typewriter is a perforating 
instrument which punches holes in sheets of 
paper which are fed into the sending instru- 
ment, and are sent and received automatic- 
ally. By this system from 50 to 60 messages 
of an average of 30 words each can be sent 
an hour. The trouble about this is that 
two or three men are required to prepare 
the inessages. 

There is an-instrument already invented 
and now being perfected and developed for 
commercial use which may be brought into 
practical use before automatic telegraphy 
This is the Poulson tele- 
phonograph, invented by a Dane. 


comes to pass. 
In this 
instrument words spoken into a_ phono- 
graph combined with a telephone are repro- 
duced on patent tape at the other end of 
the wire. Should this be developed cheaply 
and universally it may revolutionize tele- 
graphy. 
—- 

MAY DIVE FOR THE NORTH POLE 

O dive for the North pole is the latest 

suggestion which is being seriously 
considered by explorers. The plan is to 
use a submarine boat and go down below 
the icebergs which have so often crushed 
the larger vessels on the surface. Dr. Un- 
schutzkaempfe, an Austrian explorer, is at 
the head of this latest proposition. 

Dr. Unschutzkaempfe expects to go as 
far north as possible in an ordinary arctic 
ship. Leaving this vessel as a relief sta- 
tion, he will then launch his submarine 
boat, and dive under the ice. It is antici- 
pated that the pole can be reached within 
four days, the submarine going the greater 
part of the distance just under the ice. As 
large a portion of compressed air as pos- 
sible will be taken, and a renewal of the 
oxygen in the vessel will be attempted at 
times by chemical means. The fact that 
there are numerous openings in the ice of 
the polar seas is relied upon by these ex- 
plorers for frequent opportunities to 
breathe pure air, to replenish the stock in 
the compressed air apparatus, and—most 
important of all—to take bearings as to the 
exact whereabouts of the vessel. 

The feasibility of Dr. Unschutzkaempfe’s 
scheme is believed by arctic experts to be 
far greater now than ever before, more so 
even than when the Austrian scientist first 
elaborated his plan. Of especial assistance 
is believed to be the recent improvements 
in the Marconi system of wireless teleg- 
raphy. By operating this system, it will be 
possible for the submarine vessel, when- 
ever it goes to the surface, to communicate 
with the relief ship. 

Polar experts say that the general pub- 
lic little realizes the vast extent of the un- 
known regions surrounding the pole. With- 
in the polar circle, for example, there are 





8,201,883 square miles, yet of this region 
man is acquainted with little more than 
3,000,000 square miles. 

John P. Holland, inventor of the Hol- 
land submarine boat, said in an interview on 
this subject: “If the conditions were found 
te be ideal, I should say that it would be 
possible for the Holland boat to make 
My boat can go to a depth of 
420 feet in salt water, and is capable of a 
continual submergency of about thirty 
In case the depth of the icebergs 
under water should not be more than a 


such a trip. 


hours. 


few hundred feet, it would be entirely pos- 
sible for the Holland to remain safe under 
The greatest need would be for 
In case these 
openings were not found, those in the ves- 
I have heard of some 
chemical which will restore air that has 


the ice. 
frequent openings in the ice. 


sel would be lost. 


been breathed, but I know nothing of its 
scientific properties. No submarine boat 
now known could stand a continual sub- 
mergence of more than forty hours.” 
— 
FOUND WING-BONE OF A GREAT AUK 

N interesting and important discovery 

has recently been made in the field of 
science. It was that of the upper wing- 
bone of a great auk’s wing, and was made 
by Dr. Oliver P. Hay, assistant curator in 
tae department of vetebrate palaeontology, 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The remarkable feature of the dis- 
covery is, that the bone was dug from a 
mound at Ormond on the southern coast 
of Florida. Hitherto the northern coast of 
Massachusetts was supposed to have been 
the most southerly point ever reached by 
the bird. 

There are but five stuffed specimens of 
the great auk in this country, one in New 
York, one at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington; one at the Academy of Natur- 
al History in Philadelphia, one at Vassar 
College and one at Harvard. The eggs are 
valued at $3,000 each and there are but two 
in this country, at Washington and Phila- 
delphia. The auk has been extinct since 
1844. 

The great auk was the same to the north- 
ern hemisphere as the penguin is to the 
southern. It measured about thirty inches 
from tip of tail to beak and was three- 
toed. The wing was only six inches in 
length. In the early part of the present 
century the birds were plentiful, but they 
were killed by the thousand by fishermen, 
who used them for food and sold the feath- 
ers. 

— 
INVENTION OF WATERSHOES 
HE utility of water shoes was illus- 
trated recently by the inventor, Cap- 
tain Grossman of Cologne, Germany, when 
he completed a 1oo-mile walk on the sur- 
face of the River Danube. He started from 
Linz and finished his journey at Vienna, 
drawing his wife in a boat all the way in 
less than two days. The shoes are alumi- 
num cylinders, thirteen feet long, and are 
light enough to be carried on the shoulders 
like a pair of oars. The wearer propels 
himself by a treading movement, which 
causes four oar-shaped wings to revolve. 
This is a very unique device and is destined 
to meet the approval of sailors of all na- 
tions. 
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HEIR TO HOLLAND’S THRONE 


HE serious illness of Queen Wilhel- 
T mina brought into public prominence 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
would be her successor. In present 
title the Grand Duke succeeded his grand- 
father in 1900. He inherited estate valued 
at $30,000,co9 and had previously a large 
fortune. He is said to be the richest bach- 
eor in Europe, very much wealthier than 
the bachelor king Alfonso XIII of Spain. 
But he does not lead an ideal existence. 
Not long ago he lost his only brother, and 
having long ago lost his parents, he was 
brought up in rather an old-fashioned way 
by the late grand duke and grand duchess. 
The German Emperor is said to regard him 
with interest and favor. 
five years old. His grandmother was a sis- 
ter of the late King William III of Hol- 
land and thus he becomes the heir presump- 
tive to the throne. He is Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s cousin once removed. 


who 
his 


He is just twenty- 


He was edu- 
cated for a military career. His full name 
is William Ernest Charles Alexander Fred- 
erick Henry Bernard. He 
Weimar, June 10, 1876. He is good-looking 
and is fond of athletic sports. but he is of 


was born at 


a retiring disposition. His brother, Prince 
Bernard, selected as the 
Queen Wilhelmina, but the match was 


broken off and she married Prince Henry 


was husband of 


of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the prince con- 
sort. 

The Grand Duke’s mother was the daugh- 
ter of King William II, of Holland. and the 
sister of Queen Wilhelmina’s father, Will- 
iam IIT, as 
nothing 


before mentioned. Probably 


was further from the princess’s 
mind than that one day a son of hers would 
become heir apparent to the throne, for, 
besides the King, she had another brother, 
Prince Henry, and, before she married the 
eldest son of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, and left Holland for Germany, both 
her royal brother and Prince Henry had 
married and the King had an heir. 

Fortune. however, was bent on playing 
pranks. The King’s son became dissipated 
and died unmarried, after a checkered ca- 
Teer, and, although Prince Henry married 
twice, he had no children by either union. 
Se it happened that. late in life, the Grand 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar found herself in 
the remarkable position of heiress presump- 
tive. 

This young duke takes great pride in his 
grand duchy and‘his subjects are sober, in- 
dustrious folk, and the country they culti- 
vate a productive one. Its many relics of 
the past are interesting alike to students 
of history and lovers of Wagner. 
them is the Castle of 


One of 
famous Eisenach, 
where Luther lived and died and where he 
Was guarded from his enemies. Thousands 
of travelers come from far and near to see 
the famous room where Luther translated 


the Bible, and the black spot on the wall, 


the inkstand, which 


the scholar aimed at the head of his satanic 


supposedly made by 
majesty, who was using all his arts to tempt 
him. 

Saxe-Weimar was the first German state 
and freedom 
ruling his domain the 


to get a liberal constitution 


of the press. In 
grand duke is aided by a ministry of four 
and an assembly of thirty-one members. 
Despite his youth, the ruler ranks as the 
the 
duchies, and in case the royal family of 


should die out 


senior of heads of the four Saxon 


he would be called 
to the throne of that country. 


Saxony 


a 

INVENTOR KNITS FOR A PASTIME 
EXT to flying through space in his 

machine, M. 

knitting, 


flying Santos-Dumont 


enjoys making embroidery and 


tapestry. It is hardly credible that a man 
sc utterly fearless, so completely devoted 
to the 
attracted 


most dangerous pursuit that 


reckless human 


ever 
nature, should 


find delight in occupations so essentially 
feminine as fancy needle-work. 

It is true, and M. 
as he prefers to be called, admits it frankly. 
He says it is a that 
he likes it. It is natural enough that one 
who makes aerial navigation his chief bus- 
life 
quiet amusement, but one is hardly prepar- 


nevertheless, Santos, 


relaxation. and adds 


iness in should desire a_ particularly 
ed for the extreme of knitting. 

There are many things of his making in 
his elegant apartments in the Elysee Pal- 
hotel in worked in 
cloths, 
coverings and cushions, and ever so 
other 


Paris—chair 
stitch, 


ace 
the 
tea 


seats 


cross embroidered tray 


many articles. They show that he 
possesses a high degree of skill and delicate 
appreciation of the artistic in design and 
color effects. 

But when M. Santos really wants to en 
joy himself in his home he knits. When 
he is studying a knotty problem in connec- 
tion with his airship he knits, clicking the 
flying needles in true German fashion and 
scarcely ever glancing at them. 

M. Santos is not the only man who has 
won fame and who turned to knitting for 
that Robert 
Stevenson found it the most restful relaxa- 


diversion. It is said Louis 
tion when he was exhausted by writing. 
— 
SONS OF GARFIELD 
HE appointment of James R. Garfield 
to the position of Civil Service Com- 
has re- 


missioner by President Roosevelt 


newed interest in the Garfield family. Since 
his appointment, Abram, the youngest son, 
Up to a few weeks 

of and 


has attracted attention. 


ago Abram was unheard 


tively unknown outside of Cleveland. 


compara 
He is 
an architect, with an office in one of Cleve- 
land’s skyscrapers, named after his father. 
He is modest and unassuming, and pictures 
of the buildings which he plans seldom, if 
ever, get into the newspapers, he being op- 


posed to publicity. Abram lives in Glen 
ville. one of Cleveland's pretty suburbs. At 
the recent election he was elected Council- 
man from the First Ward of the village on 
the 


he was honored by being placed on most 


Republican ticket, and not long ago 
of the important committees. 
James R. the 


late President. is a resident of Mentor, O., 


Garfield, an older son of 
occupying a fine home on the same land up- 
on which more than twenty years ago stood 
the modest country home of his father, and 
where so many Republican pilgrimages 
were made in the campaign which placed 
the He is 
a member of the law firm of Garfield, Gar- 
field & Howe of Cleveland. 
ber of the firm is also a son of the Presi- 
James Garfield’s resemblance to his 
father is far more striking than that of 
He is tall, well proportioned, and 


Garfield in Presidential chair. 
Another mem- 


dent. 


Abram. 


wears a small black mustache. He was at 


one time an Ohio State Senator. and is the 
author of the Garfield pure election law of 
Ohio, compelling candidates for election to 
file sworn statements of their expenditures 
in a campaign, which has just been repealed. 
— 
MAKES MOTORS FOR CHARITY 


ARON HENRI DE ROTHSCHILD, 
who is a distinguished physician and a 
not 
drives motor cars, but manufactures them. 


specialist in infantile diseases, only 
His automobile business is now to be push 
ed forward on new lines. A generous and 
ingenious scheme has been elaborated un- 
der his instructions for turning it to phil- 
anthropic purposes. Next door to his hos- 
pital for children he has opened a motor 
car factory, and all the profits of the latter 
He ex- 


In this 


are to be devoted to the former. 
pects to sell about 100 cars a year. 
case the hospital will benefit to the extent 
of $40.coo per annum. Arrangements have 
accordingly been made already for increas- 
ing the beds from ten to forty, and for es- 
teblishing a free consulting clinic, a free 
Or- 


concern 


dispensary and complete laboratories. 
ders have already been given the 
for eight cars. 

— 
WATCHING J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


A FTER the shooting of President Me- 
i Kinley, J. P. Morgan was approached 
by a friend, who suggested that he should 
engage detectives to guard his life. 
“Now, see here.” said Mr. Morgan, bend- 
ing upon his visitor his savage frown: “T 
won't have any such dashed nonsense! You 
I'll go and 
come as I please and there will be conse- 


understand? I won't have it. 
quences for any detective that follows me.” 

That's the 
about being shadowed. 


how great organizer feels 


Nevertheless he ts, 
and has been for months, the victim of a 
1 


coes 


species of espionage that he probably 
not Mr. Morgan’s life is of such 


tremendous import to Wall street. his death 


suspect. 


would result in such a disruption of the 
market, that certain firms are keeping data 
as a basis for calculation as to how long he 
will probably live. It is said that they have 
life At- 


tempts to bribe a certain physician to give 


some of the insurance reports. 
Now the interested 
parties are on the subject of diet. Natur- 


ally they cannot follow Mr. Morgan into 


private bulletins failed. 
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his own home or watch him at the tables 
of his friends; but whenever he lunches, as 
he generally does, at a public restaurant, 
there is sure to be at a neighboring table 
some man identified with Wall street inter- 
ests, who keeps close watch on what he eats 
and drinks. Imagine the wrath of the none 
too even-tempered financier if he could be 
present after luncheon in an office where 
the report of the spy is made, and hear him 
say: i 

“J. P. touched up a pint of champagne 
today. ’Fraid he isn’t taking the best care 
or himself,” or “the old man took it light; 
little bird and Apollinaris. 
ders, I suppose.” 


Doctor’s or- 


—> 
THE CZAR'’S SIMPLICITY 


STRIKING incident is related illustrat- 

ing the Czar of Russia’s great admira- 
tion and love for the simple, everyday 
things of life. A certain lieutenant, who 
was in a perpetual state of impecuniosity, 
was one day seen riding in a tram. The 
other officers of the regiment were greatly 
concerned at what they called an insult to 
the uniform, and intimated to the culprit 
that he had the option of either sending in 
his papers or being cashiered, and the un- 
lucky subaltern chose the former alterna- 
tive. 

Before he had time to do so, however, 
the Czar heard of the affair, and without 
a moment’s delay donned his colonel’s uni- 
form of the regiment in question, and, 
sauntering out of his palace, hailed a tram, 
and, entering it, sat calmly down till it 
stopped in front of the barracks. He de- 
sired the officers to be called, and when they 
were assembled, them thus: 
“Gentlemen, I have just ridden from the 
palace in a tram, and I wish to know if 
you desire me to 
presume |] disgraced the uniform.” 
“Sire,” replied the major, nervously; “ 
majesty could never do that.” “Then,” re- 
plied the Czar, with an amused smile, “‘as 
I have not degraded the uniform, Lieuten- 
ant D cannot and will 
thus retain his commission in this regiment 


addressed 


send in my papers. I 
have 
Your 





have done so, 


even if he, like me, dares to ride in a tram.” 
—_> 

HOW A FAMOUS PREACHER GETS TIME 
N an interesting autobiographical sketch 
published in The Christian Common- 
wealth, of London, the most famous preach- 
er now living, Dr. Joseph Parker, tells how 
he manages to get time for his great work. 
In the matter of letter-writing, he finds 
it a rule that most letters 
selves within a 
known,” he 


answer them- 
made it 
“amongst my friends 
that if they do not hear from me in three 
days, they may consider that the answer 
will be in the negative.”’ 

He never letters that are 
marked on the envelope “Urgent,” or ‘“Im- 
portant,” or “ He is not to be 
taken in, he says, by any such wiles and 


week. “I have 


says, 


answers the 
Personal.” 


snares, and quotes with approval Ruskin’s 
practice of taking all his letters in a valise 
to the Continent during the summer to 
read them in a bunch. 

Only once for many years has Dr. Park- 
er been persuaded to read an anonymous 
letter. Out of that particular letter, how- 


ever. dropped a note for $500 sent him 
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anonymously as an expression of sympathy 
from an unknown admirer at a time when 
a certain newspaper had printed a violent 
attack upon the clergyman. The next time 
Dr. Parker went before his congregation, 
he asked them to pray that the newspaper 
might keep on printing such articles, and 
that a similar man might keep on reading 
them. 

The doctor tells gleefully about a bell hid- 
den in the floor near his desk. “A man has 
come in with great cheerfulness, and the 
moment I have discovered that he had noth- 
ing to say, I just touch the bell, and an as- 
sistant comes in. The intruder kindly says, 
‘TI will not detain you at present,’ and I 
reply, ‘Thank you,’ and get him out into the 
open air. 

“T remember once, after a Thursday 
morning service, a man came up to me say- 
‘Well, doctor, have an 
hour with you?’ I replied, ‘Never!’ An 
hcur is a lump of a lifetime. 


ing, when can I 
I never heard 
a question yet which I could not answer 
in a moment if I could answer it at all.” 
——> 
TROUBLES OF MRS. HETTY GREEN 


RS. HETTY GREEN continues to 
contribute material for the newspa- 
pers. No matter how important the events 
may be in any part of the world, the New 
York newspapers always have space to de- 
vote to the old lady, who is believed to be 
the richest woman of the United States, and 
is certainly one of the shrewdest investors 
in the country. But it is not her riches and 
her ability to increase her wealth in ways 
in which many men fail, but her many ec- 
centricities that make her so valuable as a 
news asset in every newspaper office. Re- 
cently she filled more space in the after- 
noon papers than the dead Archbishop, 
the sick Queen, the threatened coal strike 
or the radical Tillman, and all because she 
had secured a permit from the Police De- 
partment to carry a revolver, and because 
she evidently believes there is a conspiracy 
against her life and fortune, and is prepar- 
ing herself to defend both. 
It may well be doubted whether this wom- 


ail 


of many millions is as happy as thou- 
sands of her sex 
make both make a 
home for husband and children on $1,000 a 


who are struggling to 


ends meet and good 


year. Great riches, in the hands of those 
who do not know how. to use them with 
beneficence seem to carry a heavy burden 
of trouble. Imagine one of the greatest 
capitalists of the United States becoming 
so sordid that he goes into the Grand Cen- 
tral Station to pick up the afternoon news- 
papers thrown away by persons about to 
board trains, thus being able to save the 
few pennies they would have cost him to 
buy. This man is more to be pitied than 
blamed. 
—=— 
COUNTESS TOLSTOI'S INDIVIDUALITY 


HE Countess Tolstoi in her way is al 
most as wonderful as her famous ius- 
band. Her individuality and her theories 
Nor 


does she always agree with him in his views. 


are as marked and distinct as are his. 


In fact, she most strenuously opposed his 
tirade against the copyright system. 


Neither is she a blind admirer of the 


count’s style and stories, but often freely 


and somewhat warmly attacks both, the pe, 
sult being a rather heated argument, ln 
Mainly About People, it is stated that the 
countess is a woman of broad training ang 
ripe education. Strong in her character an 
great in her ability, she is the type of wom. 
an who would best understand a man 9j 
her husband’s kind, one who would be able 
to further the best in his and both thei 
lives. 
=> 
HERBERT SPENCER AT EIGHTY-TWo 

Herbert Spencer, the English philoso. 
pher, has just passed his 82nd birthday,’ A}. 
though a confirmed invalid for a number of 
years he has outlived most of his scientific 
contemporaries. Darwin and Huxley, his 
scientific are but 
Lord Avebury (formerly Sir John 
Lubbock) and Mr. Spencer are now the 


two closest confreres, 


names. 


only two living members of any scientific 
that 
which formed the X club, and for nearly 


prominence of famous little coterie 


twenty years so largely shaped the course 
of English science. 

His final revision of the synthetic philoso- 
phy was practically completed several years 
ago, and what little writing he is now able 
to do consists mainly of personal corres- 
pondence. 

<=> 
SIR WILFRED LAURIER'S REPLY 


URING the recent by-elections in the 

I province of Ontario Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, premier of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, was on an electioneering tour. The 
elections were bitterly contested and eéf- 
forts were made both by the liberals and 
conservatives to stir up race and religious 
prejudice. A Quebec liberal, whose ac 
quaintance with Sir Wilfred was only po- 
litical, sent this telegram to his leader: 

“Report in circulation in this county that 
your children have not been baptized. Tel- 
egraph denial.” 

To which dispatch the premier sent this 
reply: 

“Sorry to say report is correct. I have 
no children.” 

<= 
AGUINALDO IN PROSPERITY 


\guinaldo is living in comfort on the 
banks of the Pasig river, in the suburb of 
The compares tavor- 
that of William H. 


Tait, half a mile farther up the river. Be- 


Malacanan. house 


ably with Governor 
sites a guard of American soldiersto protect 
Aguinaldo there are several servants to at- 
tend to the wants of himself and family, 
ior the Filipino leader has with him his wile 
and children and, not least in importance, 
his mother-in-law. 
<——S> 
WAS ONCE A PHILOSOPHER 


T may not be generally known that Amz 
] Lorenzo Barber, notwithstanding the 
$25,000,000 made in asphalt in the last nine- 
teen years, is one of the expert secular 
As_ proiessor of 
philosophy in Howard university he seem- 
streets t0 


theologians of the age. 


ed as far from manufacturing 
order as if he had been nourished on man 
na in the wilderness of Hepsidam and did 


not know that Pitch lake existed. 
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LABOR IN JAPAN 


OUNT MATSUKATA of Japan. on a 
¥ visit to America, thus describes the 
labor situation in his country: 

“In many ways Japan is placing her busi- 
ness on a basis similar to yours. There is 
an increasing tendency in Japan 
higher wages for all classes of people, and 
for better prices in the home market. Good 
wages make good prices in Japan, as else- 
where. I venture to say that in the past 
decade the average price of labor has risen 
at least thirty per cent. 
Japanese laborers may be said to receive 


toward 


Roughly speaking, 


about twenty-five cents a day, in American 
money, and artisans from dollar to 
three. There may seem to be a great dis- 
crepancy between the wages paid here and 
those in Japan, but, of course, the only fair 
way to look at it, 


one 


from our standpoint, is 
the relative cost of living. To all intents 
and purposes we are now on equal terms, 
for all foodstuffs and other articles of liv- 
ing cannot be much more than one-fifth 
what they are here. A dollar means to 
any man what he can buy with it, and if 
twenty cents will buy as much food and as 
good shelter as can be purchased in this 
country for a dollar, the Japanese working- 
man is relatively as well off. Of course, 
with higher standards of living comes great- 
er cost. Our people are rapidly getting 
upon a higher plane, and the questions of 
wages and cost of living are working them- 
selves out logically and naturally. 

“With the increased price of wages in 


‘gt \ 
Japan there is a decided tendency toward 


the lowering of the rates of interest, and 
this is bound to figure as a powerful factor 
in the future development of the country. 
There is no necessity for going into figures 
regarding this matter, but I may say in 
general that rates of interest are dropping 
and it is inevitable they should. How far 
distant the day may be I cannot say, but I 
believe it is the 
Japan will be able to borrow money at nom- 
inal 


not far, when masses in 


rates of interest, rates comparable 
with those in this country.” 
=< 
TO PLANT IMMENSE FORESTS 

WO forest reserves will shortly be es- 

tablished by Presidential proclamation 
in the sand hill district of Nebraska; one, 
the Dismal River reserve, between the Dis- 
mal and Middle Loup rivers, containing 86,- 
000 acres; 
bet ween 


the other, the Niobrara reserve, 
Niobrara and Snake 

Neither of these 
contains mining or 


the rivers, 


126,000 acres. reserves 
and 
but little private land. Some of the area is 


agricultural land, 


now or has been covered by forests, and 
the reserves are easily accessible from the 
settled country. In this unique work of 
converting what is really a sand plain into 
a forest region the government foresters 
will co-operate with the forestry department 
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Nebraska. 


some time been the conviction of those who 


of the University of It has for 


should know that these long stretches of 


sand hills can be forested, and that some 


portions of them are more valuable for 


forestry than for any other purpose, and 
In the mean- 
time the reserves will, as the Secretary of 


can be given increased value. 


Agriculture says, improve the general con- 
dition of that country by growing timber to 
check the 
and provide fuel, posts, and other supplies 
for settlers. 


winds, retain the soil moisture, 


me 
SWISS DEMAND FOR AMERICAN SHOES 
CCORDING to official statistics there 


were imported into Switzerland from 
the United States during last 
years boots and shoes amounting to $28,- 


the three 
860, the increase of imports being about 50 
per cent. each year. 

These statistics give only the figures of 
the direct importation and do not convey 
a correct idea of the number actually im- 
ported, for most of them come from dis- 
tributing points in Germany and are en- 
tered at the Swiss frontier as originating 
in that country. 

Five years ago it was not possible to buy 
an American The 


opening up of this trade speaks well for 


shoe in Switzerland. 
the American article, when it is considered 
that one of the largest shoe factories in the 
world (turning out 5,000 pairs of shoes a 
day) is situated in Switzerland and is an im- 
portant exporter to the Latin American 
countries. 

a> 


RAISING CATS AS AN INDUSTRY 
N France cats are the basis of a profi- 
table industry, which has been carried 
on for two or three centuries; indeed, the 
French have long supplied the markets of 
the world with the finest specimens of the 
although England is 


long-haired variety, 


more famous as a general market. Dealing 
in Angora cats is a very profitable industry, 
in which almost anyone may successfully 
engage. 

The Angora, being rare, has attained a 
correspondingly high position in the es- 
teem of those able to afford such luxuries, 
says the Pilgrim. 

This cat, as its name indicdtes, comes 
from Angora, in Western Asia—a province 
which is also celebrated for its long-haired 
The prime points of excellence are a 


small head, 


goat. 
with nose not too long; large, 
full eyes of a color in harmony with that of 
its fur; ears rather large and pointed, with 
a tuft of hair at the apex—the size not show- 
ing, as they are deeply set in the long hair 
This latter should 
should the 
which should be graceful and elegant, 


about the head and neck. 


not be short; neither body, 


and 
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covered with silky hair with a slight mix- 
ture of wooliness. 

The cats of Pegu, Burma and Siam are 
Malay cats. Their tails are but half the 
ordinary length. 

There is found on the western coast of 
Africa the Mombas cat. This pussy boasts 
of stiff, bristling hair. 

The Orange cat of Venice has a color all 
of its own; it is a bright orange, sometimes 
almost red, showing obscure stripes. 

As for the Maltese cats, sometimes called 
Archangels, they come from the Island of 
Malta. There 
are the Russian blue, the Spanish blue and 
But of all, the lilac 
blue is the most valuable. 

a 


Their shades of blue vary. 


the Chartreuse blue. 


GERMAN TRANSPORTATION IN AFRICA 


COMPANY has been organized in 
Germany under the name of the Cen- 
tral African Lakes Company to create a 
regular transport the coast 
to Lake Nyassa and thence to Lake Tan- 


service from 


ganyika employing 8,000 native carriers. 
The company will carry goods for the 
German government, for the stations of 


Congo Free State in the southeastern part 
of its territory and for the numerous mis- 
sionary and trading posts that are distribut- 
ed over the country. 

The advantage of this route, says a writer 
in The New York Sun, is the large amount 
of water transportation it affords. The land 
portage along the old caravan route be- 
tween Zanzibar and Tanganyika is 800 miles 
in length. The new route will involve only 
260 miles of land portage and will thus af- 
fect a large saving of time and expense. 

The development of their great territory 
in East Africa will doubtless demand from 
the Germans the building of a railroad 
straight from the Zanzibar coast to Tan- 
The route which they now pro- 
pose to utilize is to be opened because the 
railroad which the British have completed 
from the Indian Ocean to Victoria Nyanza 
threatens to divert to that northern route 
most of the trade the Germans have been 


ganyika. 


carrying overland to Tanganyika. 
—_- 


ENGLAND'S NATURAL GAS 


y ATURAL gas, of which England was 

| generally supposed to be deficient, 
has now been discovered and put to prac- 
tical purposes in the little village of Heath- 
field, Sussex. The operations are in charge 
of an American engineer, who is said to be 
representing American capitalists. The ex- 
istence of some sort of gas in that vicinity 
had been known for a long time, but until 
the arrival of the Americans it was not put 
An extensive plant 
is now being erected at Heathfield. The 
railroad station and hotel there are already 
lighted by the local product, and the whole 
village will shortly be similarly illuminated. 


to any serious purpose. 


It is said that the Sussex gas is much rich- 
er in hydro-carbon than the American gas. 
<=> 

Big new steamers for the Cunard line is 
the latest announcement concerning trans- 
Atlantic navigation. Two new steamers are 
to be built over 7co feet long, with engines 
of 48,000 horse-power, and to have a speed 
of twenty-five knots. This should reduce 
the record to less than five days. 
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VALUE OF HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION 


ROF. John D. Quackenbos delivered 
an address before the New York City 
‘raining School for Nurses not long ago, 
in which he called attention to the import- 
ant advance made by psychology in discov- 
ering double consciousness and the benefits 
ot hypnotic suggestion. He said in part: 
“In educational work the value of sug- 
gestion can hardly be overestimated. Not 
only may dull minds be polished, unbalanced 
minds adjusted, gifted minds empowered to 
exploit their talents, but the educating in- 
tellect of the school child may tread that 
royal road to learning which ancient phil- 
osophers sought for in vain; the matured 
mind of the may with 
perceptive faculty, with keenest insight, tire- 


scholar be «clothed 
less capacity for application, unerring taste, 
and the imaginative mind of painter, poet, 
musician, discoverer may be invested with 
creative efficiency in the line of ideals that 
are high and true. 

“T firmly believe that as an agent of phys- 
ical cure hypno-suggestion will shortly 
come to be universally employed by train- 
ed nurses for the purpose of carrying their 
patients through the crisis of disease. It 
will be used by physicians, the character of 
the child being determined by suggestion, 
and this method of improving ethically and 
intellectually a coming generation will be 
practiced on so large and broad a scale that 
society must feel the uplift. 

“Investigations extending over many 
years have le1 to a belief in the dual per- 
sonality of man—that is, each human unit 
exists in two distinct states of superior con- 
sciousness. One of these states is called the 
primary or supraliminal consciousness. It 
happens to be a fact of mind that in sleep— 
natural or induced—this subliminal or sub- 
merged self may be brought into active con- 
trol of the objective life. My experiments 
have forced me to the conclusion that there 
is no difference as regards suggestibility be- 
tween natural sleep and the so-called hyp- 
notic trance. 

“The impressing outsit’e personality op 
erates through the double 
fused in the single human mind, the su- 


perior spiritual self being obnoxious to the 


consciousness 


insinuation of a belief, impulse or thought, 
which may dominate the waking life—and 
The subject believes, 
and post-hypnotically does all that he is 
urgel to do—all that has in view the ac- 
complishment of his purpose and is in con- 


this is suggestion. 


formity with his highest good. He is con- 
strained after waking to obey the impulses 
of his own superior self thus inspired by a 
person of unassailable principle who be- 
lieves in himself and in his suggestions. 
“From the physical viewpoint hypno-sug- 
gestion has for its aim emancipation from 
functional disturbances through its regula- 


tion of the ordinary processes of di 


gestion, 
absorrtion. elimination, circulation and in- 


nervation in general. Pain is controllable, 


and, as you know, minor surgical operations 
have been successfully and painlessly per- 
formed on hypnotized subjects. Many a 
woman has been snatched from the clutch 
of death by an imperative suggestion given 
by her physician or some member of her 
family to the effect that she shall live for 
the child she had borne.” 
oe 

PRIMARY CAUSE OF LEPROSY 

R. JONATHAN HUTCHINSON, 
D formerly President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, who recently returned 
to England after studying the causes of 
leprosy in South Africa, has arrived at the 
conclusion that the primary cause of the 
disease is the use, as food, of badly cured 
salt fish, which is sent inland from Cape 
Town and elsewhere on the west and south 
coasts, and the 
farmers and in the industrial centers. While 
giving this as the chief cause of the diffu- 


is largely consumed by 


sion of leprosy, Dr. Hutchinson obtained 


conclusive evidence that 


leprosy, in very 
exceptional circumstances, may be commun- 
icated from person to person. He does 
not believe that it is either infectious or 


contagious, in the proper sense of these 

words, but it may be communicated by eat- 

ing food contaminated by leper’s hands. 
Dr. 


measures, legislative control of 


Hutchinson suggests, as preventive 
the fish- 
curing establishments, the diffusion of in- 
formation in regard to the danger of com- 
munication, and the establishment of iso 
lation homes for lepers, during the stage 
of the disease involving risk of contracting 
it. 
— 

MEDICAL COURSE IN ANNAM 

T is said that in Annam no native is al- 

lowed to practice medicine or surgery 
unless he has studied under a recognized 
master for at least ten years; but notwith- 
standing this prolonged curriculum the re- 
sults, measured by Western standards, are 
deplerable. It is that the 


accused of 


not Mongoloid 


medical stu‘ents are abnormal 
idleness or of excessive stupidity, for, on the 
contrary, they are said to be very indus- 
trious and, according to their light, by no 
From their 
earliest days, however, they become imbued 


means devoid of intelligence. 


with the grossest superstition, complicated 
by a firm belief in astrology, and naturally 
it is next to impossible for genuine knowl- 
edge to attain to any useful dimensions in 
the midst of such exuberant weeds. 

The Annamese pharmacopoeia is made 
up of an immense number of exceedingly 
complex formulae, and before the simplest 
of the medicaments can be prepared the 
compounder has to perform the most per- 
plexing ceremonies in order to insure its 
Earth 
many diseases. 


efficacy. is freely administered in 


When freshly stirred up by 


rats it is believed to cure paralysis, 
cramps, and beri-beri. 
The Annamese do not hesitate to con- 


sume the flesh of cattle that have died 
from infectious diseases, and also freely eat 
fowls that have died from cholera or diph- 
theria. Hydrophobia in Annamese estima- 
tion can be communicated to a human be- 
ing if a mad dog should bite his shadoyw, 
but happily the liver of the animal is a soy- 
ereign cure! The “‘stercoraceous” remedies 
used by the Annamese are-more repulsive, 
if possible, than those of the Hon. Robert 
Soyle, but, on the other hand, it is pleasant 
to find that strawberries fortify the five 
organs of the circulation, cure consumption, 
and restore youth to old people. 
—> 

NEW CURE FOR MALARIAL FEVER 
AN important discovery in medical sci- 
Avence has recently been announced by 
M. Armand Gautier. 


sodium 


He has found that 
methylarsenate, injected into the 
blood in minute amounts, is an absolute 
malarial Particulars are 
given of the treatment of nine cases, all of 


cure for fever. 
which had been contracted in Africa, and 
which were of such a severe type as to be 
The 
nine cases were rapidly cured, two only 
showing a slight relapse, and these yielded 
at once to a second injection. 


refractory to large doses of quinine. 


The progress 
of the cure was followed in each case by 
the examination of the blood, and the treat- 
ment was always followed by the disappear- 
The salt 
was also found to suppress entirely the an- 


ance of the specific hematozoa. 


aemia associated with malaria. 


M. 


ciently definite to authorize the substitution 


Gautier regards the results as_ suff- 
of this drug for quinine in pernicious ma- 
laria, although it still remains for further 
researches to determine the best dose, and 
whether administration by the mouth or 
hypodermically is to be preferred. 
—S> 
REMOVING THE TURBINATED BONE 


“HE physical operation of removing a 
‘| turbinated from nostril is 
becoming so common that it is sometimes 
referred to as a fashionable fad. 


bone the 
One spe- 
cialist of the nose and throat in New York 
City has operated on over 3,000 cases of 
this kind. The operation consists of saw- 
ing or cutting from inside the nostril a 
piece of protruding bone that interferes 
with the free use of the nose in breathing. 
An application of cocaine deadens the pain, 
and another recent discovery, that of a part 
of a sheep, properly prepared and applied, 
prevents the flow of blood. But for these 
two this would be 
impracticable, and thus it is that so many 
people are now seeking this form of relief 
from serious trouble with their breathing 
apparatus, whereas a few years ago such 
a thing was not thought of. 


discoveries operation 


It is in fact 
one of the great contributions of science 
for the relief of disease and pain. 

—> 


The German Government is now carrying 
on an investigation of cancer and cancerous 
diseases. Investigations made by the phy- 
sicians of the empire of more than 12,000 
cases 


seem to indicate that the disease 18 


contagious, that it is often communicated 
by cats and dogs to human subjects, and 
that a marked increase has occurred dur- 


ing recent years. 
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WHAT IS LEFT TO RELIGION 


HE new president of Williams College, 
1. the Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins, son of 
Mark Hopkins, who was one of the great- 
est educators the east ever produced, holds 


decided opinions on modern religious 
thought. In his farewell address to the 
First Congregational Church of Kansas 


City, Mo., of which he had been pastor for 
twenty-two years, Dr. Hopkins said: 

“IT am possessed with the growing and 
deepening conviction of the truth and its 
power and preciousness. I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ—it is the power of 
The 


creed statements of the past cannot be al- 


salvation to everyone that believeth. 
together accepted today. They were mile- 
stones on the path of progress and not the 
end of all truth. 
of advancing knowledge and even of Chris- 


In the light of history, 


tian experience, they seem crude, unbal- 
anced and some of their statements untrue. 
Evolutionary thought criti- 
cism have partly changed our point of view, 


and scientific 
both of theology and of scripture, but have 
not affected vital Just same 
against materialism, according to which the 
soul is only a vanishing function of matter 


truth. the 


and God is identified with mechanical force, 
the God—God all, 
blessed forever, the living ruler of the uni- 
verse, in whom 


we affirm living over 
we all live and move and 
have our being; the eternal personal spirit, 
the fount of all existence and the source of 
all excellence. Just the same we confess 
Jesus Christ, Son of Man and Son of God, 
prophet, priest and king of humanity, our 
elder brother and Savior of sinning men. 

“You might as well seek to banish from 
the earth the genial influence of the sun 
which is bringing back life and beauty to a 
dead world, as to drive out of the. world 
the life-giving power of the Redeemer of 
man. His face is set in the sky of history 
and can no more be reasoned away than the 
sun can be banished from the heavens. Just 
the same we know and receive the holy spir- 
it of God through whom the light and love 
and life of God revealed in Christ dwells in 
us a guiding and a molding power of the 
life of our life. This is the fundamental fact 
in all religion against which nothing in the 
latest science militates. 

“There is a communication between the 
spirit of God and the spirit of man, and it 
is a desentive tenate of our belief that this 
divine life is imparted not to a select few 
set apart with priestly function, but to all. 
There is nothing to impugn the fulness of 
the salvation that is in Christ—the 


has lost none of its attractiveness or pow- 
er. 


cross 


It is at the foot of the cross that peni- 
tents still find pardon and peace. 
Mains an awful 


Sin re- 
the human heart 
and in this world of ours—no more to be 
denied than the destroying flame or the 
devastating pestilence. 
retribution. 


fact in 


Sin is followed by 
The old words are needed. Re- 
Pentance is still a necessity 


faith is seen 





to have new power as we gain new knowl- 
edge. Forgiveness and peace, transforma- 
tion of life and of society by the power of 
the spirit through repentance and faith— 
these are facts in human experience and 
human history, and not dogmas. No one 
can deny that to follow Christ is a perfect 
morality. In those who are. struggling 
after conformity to Him, there is a process 
of growth, there is increase of joy and 
strength, and comfort and harmony. Here 
and there are testimonials of triumph in 


the hour of death. If these are not reali- 


ties, then time and life and love are illu- 
sions. 
“Mephistopheles, the tempting — spirit, 


told Christ, ‘I am the spirit that denies.’ 
The Mephistopheles of our time calls him- 
self an agnostic. There is an agnostic, 
who, in the presence of the mystery of life 
and death, is reverent and earnest, a seeker 
after truth, but too 


he is the old adversary in disguise. 


life 


Scorn- 


often in modern 
ful, self-conceited, dogmatic by hints, by in- 
‘sinuations, by half truths, by half. state- 
ments, he enters his demand of truth and 
purity and 
of God. He is just a commonplace atheist. 


Keep clear of him, of his books, his counsel. 


inselfishness, of goodness and 


He cuts the nerve of all generous endeav- 
ors. Jesus was sure of God and so has 
power with men. The leaders of humanity, 
the benefactors of their fellows have been 
affirmative and constructive—that is Chris- 
tianity. 
— 
THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


INCE Emperor William has given his 
S endorsement of the plan proposed by 
Baron von Diergardt to place liquor-sell- 
ing in Germany in the hands of an immense 
non-competitive trust, so that, dealers 
would not urge or encourage their custom- 
ers to drink to excess, the liquor question 
looked 


Britain. 


been into 


Creat 


has more carefully in 
A phase of the movement 
is observable in Glasgow, where the an- 
nouncement has been recently made that 
barmaids are to be banished from the local 
public houses in the interest of temperance. 
The licensing magistrates are of the opin- 
ion that less drinking will be done if the 
drinking places are thus made less attract- 
ive. 

The authorities both in Glasgow and in 
the 
much attention, but the statistics obtained 


Liverpool have been giving subject 


through their investigations are calculated 
to lead to 


sions. 


somewhat conflicting conclu- 
It has been discovered that whereas 
in 1881 Glasgow had one licensed drinking 
place for each 285 of its population, it has 
now but one for 4390, and that Liverpool has 
now but one for each 318. while in 1881 the 
ratio was one to 240. But it has also been 
found that while in 18&1 the convictions for 
drunkenness per 1,000 of population were 
twenty in and 


Glasgow twenty-three in 


Liverpeol, in roor they had been reduced 
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to seventeen in Glasgow, but in Liverpool 
the remarkable shrinkage to six had fol- 
lowed. The subject in all its bearings is 
being more generally discussed and thor- 
oughly investigated now than perhaps ever 
before in English cities. 
<n 

LAYMEN AS COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
gene tages ELIOT, of Harvard, 

took occasion, at the installation of 
Butler, of Columbia, to refer to 
the change which has taken place in large 
institutions of learning by their selecting 
laymen as presidents. He said: 

“The choice of president which the trus- 
tees of Columbia have made accords with 
the practice of the great majority of the 
larger American during the 
They have chosen a 
In this respect Columbia acts now 
as Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, John Hop- 
kins, Cornell, Michigan, Minnesota, North- 
western, Missouri. Tulane, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and Leland Stanford, Jr. Moreover, 
the layman, in this last instance, is one 
life has devoted to 
teaching and to educational authorship and 
administration. 


President 


universities 
past thirty-five years. 
layman. 


whose whole been 


“All the American institutions of higher 
education de- 
cided tendency to give their highest admin- 
istrative positions to teachers, or investiga- 
tors, or writers on education, or to men 
who these 
Many of the small colleges which were orig- 
mally 


have of late manifested a 


have united two of functions. 


denominational in character, while 
have 


chosen ministers who have been also pro- 


preierring ministers as_ presidents, 


icssional teachers. For very successful in- 
stances of this procedure I need go no 
The 
young but vigorous University of Chicago 


further than Dartmouth and Amherst. 


acted on this principle. 

“The tendency is greatly to be commend- 
ed, for the profession of education is cer- 
tainly entitled to its own high adminis- 
This policy, however, which 
may now be said to have been adopted by 


trative offices. 


the American institutions of higher edu- 
cation, marks emphatically the passing of 
the from the 
hands of the clerical profession—a signifi- 


great business of education 
cent change.” 
— 

PALESTINE’'S MINERAL WEALTH 

CCORDING to the Levant Herald the 

industrial awakening of the Holy Land 
is no longer a dream. Dr. Weiss, a mining 
engineer, sent to Asia Minor at the head 
of a technical commission to report upon 
the mineral wealth of that region, reports 
that there are extensive iron deposits about 
I'ski-shehr, all the more valuable because 
they lie near the surface. In the district 
the Island of Rhodes, 
chrome is common and if systematically 
worked would yield large profits. Silver 
containing lead exists at Bolia, Kermasti 


of Bigha, and in 


and Mentesheh, and antimony to the south- 
east of Smyrna, particularly about Odenish. 

In the province of Smyrna there are two 
undeveloped mines of mercury. Two new 
beds of lithographic stone have been dis- 
covered, one near Mihalitch on the Mar- 
mora, and another to the south of Lake 
\pollonias. 


It is said many veins of iron ore, man- 
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ganese, arsenic, copper, tin and marble were 
also discovered. 

The immense fields of phosphate to the 
east and west of the Jordan need only bet- 
ter means of traffic and communication to 
make their development profitable. These 
are not far distant, as the Turkish ,overn- 
ment is now planning a continuation of the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem Railway, and steamers are 
already plying on the Dead Sea. 

<= 
LIVING IN ONE-ROOM CABINS 
UDGING from the emphasis which has 
been placed upon the subject, 
been thought that the Negro, 
any other race, living in one-room 
cabins. In a five-minute address at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Dr. Talcott Williams, of the 
Philadelphia Press, showed that the one- 
room question was of world-wide signifi- 


it has 
more than 
was 


cance. He said: “A teacher said to me 
today the problem of this institution is 
this. Given 6,000,000 of people living in 


one-room cabins, to place them in two and 
three-room houses. That is the 
problem, the rehousing of a race. But it 
is not peculiar to America. Twenty-five 
per cent. of the people of Glasgow live in 
one-room houses, and 45 per 
only two rooms. In China not 
in 1,000 have more 
family. 


country’s 


have 
over one 
room to a 
We must not imagine that we are 
doing it here for the rear guard, but, rath- 
er, we are working in the forefront, for 
the first attempt to do this for the least 
advantaged race is being 
America for the negroes.” 


cent. 


than one 


made now in 
—> 
THE CONVICT MORALLY SICK 
ON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, United 
States Commissioner of Labor 
course of an 
labor, 


, in the 
extended article on convict 
shows the decided retorms which 
have been introduced and the changes in 
public opinion in regard to the prisoner 
and his treatment. He says: 

“We have today two groups of systems 
—first, those under which the product or 
profits of prison labor is shared by the 
State with private individuals, firms or cor- 
porations. Under this group three distinct 
systems are authorized, being known re- 
spectively as the contract system, the piece- 
price system, and the lease system. Un- 
cer all these the State has a financial ad- 
vantage, but the contractors or lessees have 
a greater advantage. 

“Second, systems under which convicts 
are worked wholly for the benefit of the 
State or its political subdivisions or public 
institutions. Under this group there are 
three specific systems, known as the public- 
account system, the and 
the public-ways- system. The 
methods named under this group are those 
which are 


State-use system, 
and-works 
attracting more attention than 
Under them penologists see 
the greatest advantages to be derived from 
the employment of prisoners. They 


any others. 


aban- 
don in a certain sense the treasury idea— 
that is, the profit should 
—and recognize that the reformation of 
frisoners is of far more importance than 
profit to the State. 

“Under the agitation the idea has grown 
that the convict or the 


come to the State 


criminal should be 
treated from the physician’s point of view 


I 
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—as a man morally sick, restricted in his 
liberty for the sake of society, but while 
being restricted given the best possible op- 
portunity for moral development and also 
for the development of his working powers, 
so that when he is freed he may take up 
self-sustaining work as a good citizen of the 
community. 

“This state of affairs shows the remark- 
able changes in prison discipline and the 
development of the prisoner, and is one oi 
the strongest answers to the allegation that 
progress is apparent and not real. Here 
is a concrete illustration of the real moral 
and economic progress.” 

— 
CHANGE IN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


N OST new churches are erected in 

summer. Building plans for the seas- 
on show marked changes. The old 
preaching barn is disappearing. Churches 
of the extreme Protestant denominations 
were wont to consist of little save auditor- 
iums, in which everything was subservient 
to the minister and his pulpit. Decorations 
there were none, and rooms for committee 
work were unknown, and in the minds of 
the trustees unnecessary. This season's 
pians show, so far as can be learned, hardly 
a church of importance to be erected after 
this pattern. The ecclesiastical is 
emphasized. Presbyterians, 


being 
Methodists 
and Congregationalists are ordering chan- 
cels, 
them. 


and not a few are putting altars into 
Exterior architecture is more elab- 
orate and interior arrangements are such 
as to afford, as not heretofore, the best set- 
ting for musical and even for ritualistic 
services. The parish-house is appearing in 
many quarters where it has not been here- 
tofore known, and the multiplication of ser- 
vices on Sunday is a marked feature, nine 
in the morning and four in the afternoon 
being the new hours. In spite of material 
prosperity everywhere, church building this 
summer ‘vill not be extensive; probably less 
so than usual. 
<a 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CONVERTED 

HE growth in influence of the Jerry 

McAuley Water Street Mission in 
New York has been something remarkable. 
The last year has been the most successiul 
ever experienced. Forty thousand people 
heave attended the meetings and 3,000 men 
have been Nearly 20,000 men 
have been iodged during the year, and near- 
ly 28,000 have had meals served to them. 
This does 


converted. 


not include the free suppers on 
nights for which John S. 
where 


Thursday Huyler 


pays, 200 men are served each even- 
ing. 

The central figure in all this work is the 
superintendent, S. H. Hadley, who has just 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of the 
cate when he was turned from a life of 
crime. Mr. Hadley’s 
story as he tells it, 


mony to the 


drunkenness and 
is a wonderful testi- 
power of the Christian re- 
ligion to keep a man straight. He began 
te drink when a boy of eighteen years and 
continued with the accompaniment of gamb- 
ling and dishonest acts until he had lost all 
his property and was in terror of the law. 
One evening in Harlem, when standing at a 
bar, as ‘he 


relates it, he seemed to be ad- 


dressed by a heavenly being and he dashed 


Cown his glass and declared he would never 


drink again. The next day he went to the 
Cremorne Mission, where he was converted, 
and after that never experienced the desire 
for liquor. Four years later Mr. Hadley 
was called to the superintendency of the 
Water Street Mission, where he has been jg 
charge ever since. He has been instrument. 
al in the conversion of more drunkards 

probably than any other man. 

— 

SMOKE IN CHURCH 
MOKING church services” are the lat. 
S est innovation in London, and promise 
to spread and attract many of those who 
hebitually Sunday in the 
vicinity of public houses, awaiting the hour 
of opening of those places. 
Wilberforce, of Westminster, 
movement very recently. 


spend morning 
Archdeacon 
started the 
He began by in 
viting the men who were fitting up West- 
minster Abbey for the coronation to spare 
a part of their dinner hour to religion, gave 
each man an ounce of tobacco and told the 
men to come and smoke and make them- 
selves at home during the service. 

The men were delighted by the nove} 
and have been assembling in 
daily to the 


proposition, 
the cloisters number of up 
wards of 100. They join in heartily in the 
hymns and the Lord’s occasionally 
taking a drink from their beer cans, though 


they invariably remove their caps and pipes 


Prayer, 


during prayers. The Archdeacon keeps the 
men’s attention riveted by 
with heroism, 
etc. At the conclusion of the services the 


interlarding his 
exhortations anecdotes ot 
Archdeacon circulates among the 
shaking hands with them, 
by cries of “Thanks.” 
<= 
BANDING SIX MILLION CATHOLICS 


workers, 
and is rewarded 


HOMAS MINAHAN, president of the 
Midasldaia Federation of Catholic so 
cieties, has made a tour of the large cities 


te: preside at the federation of the Catholic 
societies in the principalities of the 
try. Such 


coun- 
a plan was formulated at the 
convention of the federation, 
beld last December at Cincinnati. 


first 


annual 


The federations of the city societies is a 
preparatory step for the coming convention 
i the June, 
next con 
in every part 
will have been completed 


national organization, set for 
in Chicago. By the time of the 
vention, the 
of the 


The national organization will then 


plan of federation, 
country, 
have a 
membership, now placed at 6,000,000 Catho- 
lies, said to be the strongest in membership 
of any organization of its kind in America 
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UNIQUE INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


HE first technical college for women 
T ever established in this country, and 
one which bids fair to be the most remark- 
able and far-reaching in History is now be- 
ing planned in Boston. 

Its aim, as set forth by The New York 
Sun, will be to help women to earn a liveli- 
hood in occupations, for which there 1s now 
no special training on a scientific basis. It 
will teach household economics, secretarial 
work, library management, industrial de- 
signing, medicine and nursery and possibly 
horticulture. 

This institution, which will be known as 
Simmon’s Female College, was originated 
some thirty-two years ago by John Sim- 
mons of Boston, who, at his death in 1870, 
provided for it’s establishment and main- 
tenance by the appropriation of the greater 
part of his estate for the purpose. 

The scope of work to be covered by the 
respective courses in this institution has 
been systematically planned seems 
highly practicable. 

Each course, except probably that in ap- 
plied art, will be so framed that it will be 
largely made up of studies which while not 
strictly technical will serve as a preparation 


and 


for the specialized subjects while giving a 
broad and strong intellectual training. In- 
struction will be provided in modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, physiology and hygiene, anatomy, 
geography, history, 

science, ethics and art. 


physics, 


economics, political 

The courses will be so arranged that in 
the first year the technical subjects will take 
only a small share of the student's time. 
Inthe second year the technical part of the 
course will occupy more, and in the third 
year still more, the technical side of the 
work increasing as fast as the general edu- 
cation is secured. 

First and most important of the courses 
established will be that in household eco- 
nomics. The trustees realize that every 
woman has an interest in the management 
of a home. Therefore, this course, says 
The New York Sun, though designed pri- 


marily to give an adequate training for the 


management of an institution where a large 
number of people must be cared for, is ex- 
pected to be taken by women who wish to 
meet some of the same problems at home 
on a smaller scale. 

So the course will educate the student on 
asmaller scale in the science of nutrition, 
foods and dietaries, will give practical 
knowledge on purchasing, cooking and pre- 
serving foods, will include instruction in the 
keeping of household accounts for a family 
oF an institution, in architecture and house 
Construction, will something about 
plumbing, ventilation, heating, lighting and 
Sanitation, the cost and care of clothing, 
the Management of servants and generally 


teach 


the details of institutional housekeeping. 
Besides this if the 


may extend her studies to municipal house- 


student wishes she 


keeping and to the sociological questions 
involved in the general 


classes of society. 


relations of all 
For those who look 
particularly to their own homes there may 
also be courses in child study and in the in- 
struction and care of children. 

In the secretarial work an 
equally thorough method will be adopted. 
It is designed to prepare a woman not only 
to be an efficient stenographer and type- 
writer, but also to give to her such a gener- 
al education as will enable her to carry out 
her employer's ideas with intelligence and 
accuracy, to care for his accounts if he is a 
professional man or for his library if he is 
a literary man. Foreign languages will be 
part of the course, but it will largely con- 
sist of general studies chosen to furnish a 
strong foundation for the work the woman 
has in view. 


course in 


So it will be in the course for librarians. 
There are at present no regular library 
schools in New England. The usual meth- 
od is for girls who would be librarians to 
take a regular college course and to add to 
it two or three years of special library train- 
ing. 

In applied art and industrial design it is 
planned to devote practically all of the 
time to the practical work of the course, 
illustrating the kind of work for which the 
design is intended by actual practice, so 
that the students may understand thorough- 
ly the nature of the material and the neces- 
sary restrictions of the designer. The trus- 
tees believe that there is an increasing de- 
mand for good designs in many industries, 
particularly in textiles, wallpapers, pottery, 
wood, leather and metal work, and that it 
is a field particularly fitted for women. 

The scientific course will be adapted to 
those wish to 


women who 


devote them- 
selves to medicine, nursing and advanced 
science teaching, and the study, particular- 
ly of applied science, will be one of the 
prominent features of the college. 

The horticulture, agriculture 
and landscape gardening will probably be 
a later development. 


course in 


The college trustees 
see in this a profitable field for women, but 
they are still in doubt as to whether women 
without capital can obtain salaried places 
to an extent which would justify the estab- 
lishing of a educational course. 
Therefore, this part of the plan is at pres- 
ent very much in embryo. 


special 


Beside all these a general course will also 
he offered with the object of enabling a 
student, under certain restrictions, to con- 
struct her own programme of studies from 
the various general and technical subjects 
taught, thus securing a form of instruction 
obtainable nowhere else. 


Besides these regular college courses of 


four years, leading to a degree, provision 
will be made for women whose time and 
means enable them to spend only a year or 
two at college and who wish for a special 
technical course. Provision will be made 
also for those who are unable to leave regu- 
lar occupations to attend classes. This will 
be done by arranging evening extension 
classes and special classes on Saturdays 
and in vacation time. 

The whole scheme is intended to be be- 
gun modestly and developed gradually with 
the original idea of John Simmons, its 
founder, in view, that it is to co-operate in 
every effort made to raise and improve the 
industrial status of women. 

— 

COLLEGE CHURCH COSTING $500,000 
O higen $500,000 church built by Mrs. Le- 

land Stanford as a memorial to her 
husband on the campus of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University is the finest church edifice 
at any university in this country. The 
church is built of buff-colored sandstone 
ii the Romanesque style of architecture. 
The golden cross that surmounts the bel- 
fry is 160 feet from the ground. In this 
belfry is the most expensive set of chimes 
on the Pacific coast. They are an exact 
duplicate of those in the parliament build- 
ings in London. The interior is elaborate- 
ly decorated with mosaics, Moorish tiling 
and carved stone work, over which is 
thrown a soft light from forty-seven stain- 
ed-glass windows. In the twelve niches are 
life-size figures of the twelve apostles in 
marble. In the choir loft is a great organ 
of 3,000 pipes, with seats for 150 singers on 
each side. 

<=> 
BOON TO SCOTCH STUDENTS 

HE first annual meeting of the trus- 

tees of the Andrew Carnegie bequest 
of $10,000,000 to the Scottish universities 
was held in London not long ago, under 
the presidency of Lord Elgin. The report 
of the year’s administration showed that of 
5.000 applications the majority had been 
disallowed. Only 2,441 students were as-) 
sisted, at a cost of £22,941 for the winter 
session of 1901-1902. The report also said 
the trustees had ample proofs that the pay- 
ment of fees had proved to be the greatest 
boon to many deserving students. 

The report further shows two fees already 
have been returned by assisted students. 
One of the students was the recipient of 
an unexpected legacy, and the other won 
a scholarship. Both students expressed 
pleasure at the clause permitting the re- 
payment of the fees advanced for them. 

<i 

WANT TEACHERS FOR THE BOERS 

HE secretary of state for Canada, act- 

ing under instructions from the im- 
perial authorities, is seeking the services 
of forty Canadian female teachers to take 
charge of the Boer children in the concen- 
tration camps in South Africa. This initial 
Transporta- 
at their 
destination the teachers will receive rations 


engagement is for one year. 


tion is provided iree, and once 


and house or tent accommodation, as the 
The 
salary is $500 a year, and the teachers will 
get free passage back to Canada if they 
cesire to return. About half the number of 


climatic and other conditions permit. 


applications required have been received. 
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pure soap 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 
established 

in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 


OUR DAY 


tion. | think he will do what he con, 
siders just, and it is fortunate for 
us that behind his sense of justice 
and his radical Americanism there 
is the mind of an educated gentle. 
man and a traveled observer, a stu. 
dent of history and of the world’s 
life.” 
aa 

UNIQUE SHIP SUBSIDY PLAN 

HE Russian finance minister 

has devised a plan to promote 
ship-building and shipping in Rus. 
sia. Grand Duke Alexander Mich. 
elovich, who is competent in the 
matter, 
the St. Petersburg Vredomosti jn 
order that it might be freely dis. 
cussed, 


turned the project over to 


Beneficiaries 
which follows, 


under this _ plan, 
are to be Russians 















adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 

a life-long habit 


At all @rng stores, or mailed. on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton st., New York City, 


ra 
fuel cons “d, ride ssiat 
of cleanliness inel is used, on voyages to and em 











exclusively for companies whose 
stock is held only by Russians: 

I. Owners of new ships, made jn 
Russia from Russian materials, wil] 
receive from the Government a non- 
interest-bearing loan up to 50 per 
cent. of their value, payable in equal 
20-year installments. 

Plans and _— specifications oj 
such vessels, which must be Lloyd's 
first-class, must be approved by the 
Finance Ministry, and vessels ex- 
ceeding 1,000 tons must make 10 
knots; smaller vessels must exceed 
8 knots. 

The Government assumes in- 
surance risk up to two-thirds of the 
current value of a ship, charging 
therefore a premium of 2 per cent. 
Owners must insure the 

remaining risk. The current value 
¥ can never be taken at less than hal 
the original value. 


annually. 


The state will pay for half the 
consumed, provided Russian 
Russia, and on condition that out- 
going vessels are loaded to three- 
quarters of their capacity with Ru 
sian goods and, on return trips, have 


Las at least one-half their space occu- 
pied. 


The same favor will be enjoyed 
by vessels plying between Russian 





POLITICAL TOPICS 


ROOSEVELT IN ENGLISH EYES 
ILBERT PARKER, the famous au- 


thor, when London 
concerning his visit to America and espe- 


interviewed in 


cially concerning his impressions of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, put him in quite a pictur- 
esque light. He said: 

“You know strong men are apt to jostle 
when they walk in 2a crowd. Strength, not 
suavity, is the outstanding characteristic 
oi Mr. Roosevelt. He has more regard for 
principles than for diplomacy. His courage 
is greater than his tact. He is no velvet 
scabbard and the sword of steel. He is in- 
capable of flattery—that is my opinion— 
as he is incapable of subterfuge. I should 
think him a far greater ruler than a poli- 
tician. The United States believes in ‘Ted- 
dy.’ It trusts him, too. He doesn’t spare 
their sensitiveness. He doesn’t try to be 


popular. Not that he doesn’t seek to have 


OF OUR DAY 


his ideas made popular. Personally, he is 
too forceful, too energetic, too—shall I 
call it—dynamic to be a benediction when 
he passes. He is no crowned head. To 
my mind he represents more thoroughly 
the democracy of the American people, 
their self-reliance and their audacity, their 
vigorous-mindedness, than any man in the 
political arena of the United States today. 
He rides perhaps too roughly now and 
then, but there is no mistaking the way he 
is traveling. As an American said to me: 
‘He is a surprise party, but will 
a full house.’ 


always have 


“One thing seems sure to me, and that is 
that in the President of the United States 
England has a friend, but a frank friend 
who will not hesitate to pursue a strenu- 
ous policy in the preservation of American 
interests, and he will never allow personal 


considerations to play a part in the equa- 


ports, provided one-half the cargo is 
foreign-going goods, or that the entire in- 
itial cargo is salt, fuel, iron or cast-iron 
from the Azof and Black seas to the Rus- 
sian ports on the Baltic. 

The subsidies are limited only to eight 
vears, from January I, 1903. 

<=> 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE AIR 
HE United States will shortly be 
asked to co-operate with the Europe 
an governments to determine the question 
of state sovereignty of the air. 

M. Paul Fauchille, a well-known French 
scientist, at a meeting of the Institute of In- 
ternational Law outlined a proposed docu 
ment providing for state proprietorship of 
the air to a height of 1,500 yards, withia 
forbidding 
balloon voyaging without an official permlt 
and not allowing on any terms balloons 


e rT * . - nd 
above fortresses. The United States ane 


which photography is possible, 


Great Britain may give their adherence. 
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A BLIND LETTER CARRIER 


BLIND letter carrier, probably the 
A only one in the world, is the claim to 
fame brought forward by the little village of 
Bernardston, in the Arnold 
Scott, now past the allotted three score 
years and ten. 

Just as he reached manhood’s estate Mr. 
Scott lost the sight of both eyes by the 
premature explosion of a cannon which he 
and a lot of friends were using in a Fourth 
of July celebration. 

His mail carrying began in a small way 
twenty-five years ago, says the Boston Her- 
ald. Shortly after settling in Bernardston 
he began to carry the mail for a few fami- 


person of 


lies. The business grew, and soon he was 
known to the village as a regular letter 
carrier. His success is due in part to the 
assistance which is given to him by his 
patrons, for his method devolves. slight 
tasks on him. 

Reaching a house on his route the aged 
carrier blows a shrill blast on a whistle. Ii 
there are letters to be mailed the occupants 
do not demur against bringing them out to 
him. Once he has been given his letters 
at the postoffice he sorts them as they come, 
putting them in bags which he has slung 
over his shoulders, and in pockets. of which 
Re- 


turning, he again warns by his whistle those 
for whom he has letters, and is relieved of 


he has more than the average man. 


them. 

Like others who have the same affliction 
he is guided largely by sound, and also by 
the nature of the ground. 

—- 

HEIGHTH OF SKILL IN INDIAN BASKETRY 

HE most remarkable and precious ex- 
T ample of Indian basketry in the world 
has just reached the hands of Professor 
Otis T. Mason, curator of anthropology of 
the National Museum, in the shape of two 
baskets, the handiwork of an aged squaw 
of the Pomo Indians of California. They are 
only half an inch in diameter, less than 
half an inch in height, and so small that 
either of the two can be passed through a 
lady’s finger ring. 

The squaw, far advanced in the eighties, 
was the most expert in this work of any 
member of tribe. It required over 
eight months for her to make them. 

The baskets are woven of white sage root 
and the inner bark of the Judas tree and 
the withes are reduced to such fineness that 
they resemble silk threads, or spun glass. 
It is hard for any one to imagine how 
baskets of such fineness could be woven 
without the use of a microscope, says a 
writer in the Washington Post, yet, in ad- 
dition to all this, the old squaw who made 
them actually wove a design in each in black 
and white with such perfection that one 
stands dumfounded before this masterpiece 
oi Indian basketry. In the first the design, 
krown to collectors of Indian basketry as 


her 


“flame ascending,” appears woven in withes 
of Judas tree bark dyed black on the white 


The 


design woven in the second basket in much 


ground color of undyed spruce root. 


the same manner as in the first, consists of 
a series of triangles, a familiar figure in 
the North 


the symbolism of American 


OUR DAY 


CURIOUS 


The shape of the baskets follows 
the lines of the two types common among 
the Pomos. 


tribes. 


—>> 

THE QUAINT VILLAGE OF GLANDORF 
HERE is one village in the United 
States where no modern improvement 
has ever penetrated, where not the faintest 
echo of the rush and overwork of modern 
life American 
nor the 


has ever sounded, where 


newspapers are not read English 
language spoken. 

This is the littke German village of Glan- 
Putnam 


and 


dorf, in county, O., where 600 


industrious inhabitants have 
lived for years in a contented and idyllic 


simplicity. 


frugal 


and that extends 
for over a mile, north and south. Quaint, 
durable and homelike are the houses scat- 
tered along either side, interspersed here 


There is but one street, 
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All the residences 
have spacious and well-kept dooryards. 


and there by the stores. 


Back and away from this principal street 
yet so near that the laborers can be seen 
heard at their work in the 
stretch the thrifty farms of the German 
country folk. 


and fields— 
It is not an uncommon sight 
to see women and girls at work in the fields 
with the men, and the whole population 
shows that rugged health so characteristic 
of the race. 

Nowhere can be found a more devoutly 


religious people. They are of the Roman 


Catholic faith, and are possessed of one of 
the finest churches in Northwestern Ohio. 
— 


RUBBER BOOTS FOR DOGS 
NE of the latest novelties in the boot 
and line is rubber boots for 
dogs. These are sold by several dealers 
in leather goods in New York. They cost 
about $4.75 for a set of four. The idea 
comes from Paris. 


shoe 








The Present Generation 


of HOUSEWIVES will no 
doubt remember this picture 
on the wrappers around 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


























THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 
The same soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 
A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


as it improves with age. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole Proprietors) 


' ILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cents 
a Bar 
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lung troubles. 


house, ready for use, 


cough. 


gists. 


The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to 
It’s what a cough may lead 
to that makes it dangerous, 


against danger by keeping always in the 


HALE’S 


Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 
tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. 


Refuse substitutes. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Be armed 





Of all Drug- 


Be sure and get 











Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 














FACTS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


INCREASED COST OF LIVING 


HE statement is made by Dun’s review, 

which shows an advance of nearly 40 
per cent. since July 1, 1897, at which date 
the industrial depression, following the pan- 
ic of 1843, had reached its lowest point. In 
this connection the Philadelphia Record 
mentions interesting fact—that 
compared with earlier years, when methods 


another 


of production and distribution were crude 
as compared with present methods, a re- 
duction of 16 per cent. had‘been effected in 
the cost of living. 

If figures are an indication, we seem to 
have passed the era of low cost and come 
into one of steadily advancing cost. 
is the comparative statement: 
Cost of necessaries for one year for one 


Here 
Review's 


person, Jan. 1, 1889, $99.07; July 1, 1897, 
$72.45; Jan. 1, 1901, $95.66; Jan. I, 1902, 


$101.58, the highest point yet reached. 


Compared with a year ago the cost of living 


has increased 6 per cent. and with two years 
ago 20 per cent., the greatest increase being 
in breadstuffs, though meats, vegetables, 
and dairy produce have advanced continu- 
ously. 
— 
FINDING ONE'S WAY WHEN LOST 

W HEN you discover that you are lost, 

first stop and pull yourself together. 
Recall the direction in which you started 
from camp—whether you went north, south, 
east or west. You can always do this, if you 
try. The next step is to fix the points of 
the compass. When that is done, you will 
be able to go in the general direction you 
wish. Find a mature tree that stands apart 
from its fellows. Even if it is only slightly 
separated, it will do. The bark of this tree 
will be harder, drier and lighter in color on 
the south side. On the north it will be 
darker, and often at the roots it will have 
a clump of mold or moss. On the south 





sides of all evergreen trees, gum, which 
oozes from wounds or knot-holes, will be 
hard and amber-colored; on the north this 
gum is softer, gets covered with dust, and 
is of a dirty gray. In fall, or winter, trees 
which show a rough bark will have nests 
of insects in the crevices on their south 
sides. 

A writer in St. Nicholas goes on to add 
that stones are bare on the south side, and 
if they have moss at all, it will be on the 
north. At best, on the sunny side only a 
thin covering of harsh, half-dry moss will 
be found. On the south side of a hill the 
ground is more noisy underfoot. On the 
north side ferns, mosses and late flowers 
grow. If you are on a marsh, small bushes 
will give you the lesson; their leaves and 
limbs show the same differences. Almost 
al! wild flowers turn their faces to the south, 
There are many other signs, but I reckon 
you will find these enough. 

— 

ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPER INTERVIEWS 

NTERVIEWING originated with a 

Washington correspondent, J. B. Mc- 
Cullagh, who at the time of his death was 
the editor-in-chief of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. Older heads remember the 
sensation created when President Andrew 
Johnson, early in his contest with Congress, 
talked in the first person, through Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, in the newspapers. The example 
set by the President of the United States 
excited not only sensation, but strong criti- 
cism. 

It was not long, however, before this ex- 
ample was widely followed and interviewing 
became what it is today, one of the leading 
features of journalism in this country. It 
prevails only to a limited degree in Europe, 
but this may be largely accounted for from 
the fact that men over there prefer to tell 
what they know on the floor of legislative 
bodies, in the lecture halls or on the stump. 

As Mr. McCullagh was the author of in- 
terviewing, so the late Benjamin F. Butler 
was the author of interviewing one’s self. 
He was never willing for a newspaper man 
to take down what he said. When applied 
tu he would say: “I will send you some- 
thing prepared just as I wish it.” We may 
not all of us be extravagant admirers of 
General Butler, but we all know he was 
among the most brilliant men who have 
ever shone in American politics, and inca- 
pable of any expression devoid of spice and 
meat. Therefore the interviewer was de- 
lighted that he preferred to write out his 
own opinions. 

—> 
HUMAN STATURE 


F OR convenience sake, the various hu- 

man races are, with respect to stature, 
classed in three groups, viz., those of small 
stature, below 63 inches; of medium stature, 
from 63 to 67 inches, and of tall stature, 
The smallest races are 
the Esquimau (62.2 inches), the Laplanders 
(61.2 inches), the Negritos of the Philippine 
Islands (59 inches), and the Akkas of 
Southern Africa (56 inches). The inhabi- 
tants of Southern Sweden, of Poland, Li- 
vonia, Ukrain, Saxony, Prussia, England, 
North America and the Chinese may be 
classed among the tall races. Also, the 
Patagonians are renowned for their high 
stature. 


above 67 inches. 




















